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“THE OLD SALT HOUSE.” 

Some two or three weeks ago, taking up our 
copy of the Boston Post, which is, by the way, 
quite as necessary to our existence as our break- 
fast, our attention was caught by the following 
paragraph : 


“Tue Sart Hovuss.’—In consequence 
of the strong proclivity of the occupant of this 
antique landmark for old associations, the own- 
ers of it have yielded to the wish of their tenant 
to have it remain as it now is, with the exception 
of raising it up so as to prevent the high tide 
flowing into it. We are informed that since the 
demolition of the old store was first contemplated, 
it has had such an extraordinary effect upon 
‘Acorn’ that he is but a shadow of what he was, 
and he may be seen walking up and down the 
wharf, in a moody manner, and with a fuce 
marked by sadness. It is thought by many of 
his most intimate friends, that had not the own- 
ers of the store consented to have it remain in its 
present state, ‘ Acorn’ would have relinquished 
the salt business, and joined his friend George 
Wilkins Kendall, in Texas, and turned his at- 
tention to sheep raising! ‘’Tis better as it is,’ 
as Long Wharf cannot s the ‘old salt’ quite 
yet We regret to hear, however, that the old 
fellow has pen so thin in consequence of wor- 
rying, that he can scarcely make a shadow on the 
ground, unless he has an umbrella over his head.” 


Here was news indeed! Until that moment 
we had never dreamed that the sacred old pile 
had been menaced by the hand of innovation. 
We had thus escaped a pang, buat it was with 
feelings of distress that we learned that “ Acorn,” 
whose shadow we had so often wished might 
never be less, was almost deprived of that nec- 
essary adjunct to a substance, and nearly in the 
condition of the man in the German legend who 
parted with his shadow for a consideration. We 


, immediately hastened down to 49 Long Wharf, 


and there discovered that the account of the les- 
see’s fragility was merely a pleasant fiction of 
Colonel Greene. We found “Acorn” as plamp 
as a partridge, as bright-eyed, wide awake and 
gay as ever, and capable of projecting a very fair 
shadow—at sunset. Relieved on this point, we 
ascertained that the ‘Old Salt House” stood 
precisely as we had known it for years, leaning a 
little forward from decrepitude, and that the 
raising and supplying of new underpinning had 
not yet commenced. Calling in the aid of Mr. 
S. Masury, the accomplished photographer, we 
secured an excellent view of Acorn’s “local 
habitation,” from which the drawing was made 
that faces the reader on this page. The engrav- 


ing is in Damoreau’s best style. “The “Old Salt 
House,” which forms the corner nearest the spec- 
tator of the block of wooden buildings delineated 
in the engraving, was erected a hundred and fifty 
years ago? It has been occupied by the present 
lessee for more than a quarter of a century ; in- 
deed, his name, “ James Oaks,” on the sign over 
the door, can now only be read by theeye of faith. 
Everybody knows the “Old Salt House,” and 
knows that both “ Turks Island” and “attic 
salt” are supplied in any quantity. Noone who 
visits the occupant in search of either, ever 
leaves him disappointed. Here, then, in the dim 
and dusty recesses of the venerable building, has 
the facile pen of the gifted “‘ Acorn ” dashed off 
those rich and racy sporting epistles, sketches of 
life on the road, and dramatic criticisms, which, 
appearing in the columns of the New York Spirit 
of the Times, have made that nom de plume a 
household word in America, and even in Eng- 
land. Hither, too, have his wit and kindness and 
generous sympathy attracted visitors clothed by 
genius with the imperial purple of renown. The 
dusty, creaking staircase and sunken floors have 
been trodden by feet that, alas! have ceased to 
walk the earth. William T. Porter, the bril- 
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liant, gentle, generous, the refined spirit of the 
“ Spirit ;” William Henry Herbert, the ripe 
scholar and splendid writer; Mat. Field, the 
gifted “‘ Phazma”’ of the New Orleans Picayune; 
his brother Joe, the “ Straws” of the Picayune, 
and of the St. Louis Reveillée, the best “ Dazzle” 
on the stage ; Edmund Kean, the splendid meteor 
of the English stage; Lucius Junius Brutus 
Booth, a genius of no less brilliancy ; Power, the 
Irish comedian; Henry J. Finn; Sargent S. 
Prentiss, the orator and lawyer, were among the 
welcome guests of the “Old Salt House.” Sad 
and sweet are the memories their names evoke. 
Among the living who have graced these dusky 
chambers, and who always call at 49 when in 
these latitudes, are such men as Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, George Wilkins Kendall, the “ ex-Santa 
Fé prisoner,” as we used to call him in the Spirit 
of the Times, Colonel Albert Pike, the American 
Kerner, A. M. Holbrook and F. A. Lumsden 
of the New Orleans Picayune, Edwin Forrest, 
John Brougham, T. B. Thorpe (“Tom Owen, 
the Bee Hunter”), Sol. Smith, and a host of 
others, distinguished in literature, in arms, on 
the turf, at the bar, in the pulpit, in the medical 
profession. The old house is truly classic ground. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE ROADSIDE INN: 


— OR, — 
THE FORTUNES AND MISHAPS OF JOHN SMITH 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


A Goop many years ago, it was my misfor- 
tune to spend a weary day at a roadside inn, on 
the by-road between the towns of Ipswich and 
Cambridge. I bad undertaken a journey from 
London to Newmarkct, a distance of seventy-two 
miles. It was before the introduction of steam 
travel, when a journey of one hundred miles by 
stage (though the long stage-coaches of those 
days were exceedingly well-appointed affairs) 
was as serious and expensive an undertaking as 
a journey of one thousand at this present time. 
I travelled over the great North Road, probably, 
without exception, the handsomest coach-road in 
the world ; but the gloomy month of November 
was well advanced, and travelling at that season 
of the year is by no means an enviable amuse- 
ment, as I found to my cost before I reached the 
end of my journey. 


Before the stage reached Cambridge a snow 
storm sct in, and the weather looked so threaten- 
ing, that most of the passengers determined to 
remain over night at the inn in Cambridge, where 
we stopped to change horses, and to proceed to 
Newmarket on the morrow. Consequently there 
were left only myself in sole and lordly oc- 
cupation of the inside, one solitary outside 
passenger—outside fare, as he was recorded on 
the way-bill—and the coachman and guard. 
Away we started anew. It was six o’clock in 
the afternoon, and already dark. Silently the 
wheels rolled on the snow-covered thoroughfares, 
along deserted streets lined with the monastic. like 
colleges which compose the world-renowned 
University. Nota living soul was abroad—not 
a sound was heard. The scarlet-coated guard 
had not sufficient spirit to blow his bugle-horn ; 
the clattering of the horses’ roofs was deadened, 
as they plunged, fetlock deep, into the soft snow; 
the gloomy-looking walls of the ancient colleges 
—the work of centuries gone by—frowned upon 
the stage as it rolled noisclessly past them like a 
phantom coach, with ghostly passengers, passing 
through a city of the dead. Away into the open 
country—away, away! The gallant steeds, well 
fed and sleek, and fresh from the stable, dashed 
bravely, for some miles, along the great 
North Road ; the fields on both sides glittering 
amid the darkness in their fresh covering of snow, 
end the naked branches of the trees festooned 
with snowy drapery. Very soon, however, the 
speed of the horses decreased, until, at length, 
they subsided into a walk—stopped—went on— 
stopped again—again struggled forward with 
jerks, and came to a fall stop. 

I suppose I had been asleep, or had fallen into 
a dreamy reverie. All I recollect is, that I had 
drawn my cloak more tightly round me, and, 
snuggling into a corner, had felicitated myself, 
as the best-natured people are apt to do, on being 
so much better off than my fellow-travellers out- 
side the stage, who were exposed to the pitiless 
storm, when I was roused by the opening of the 
coach door, and the voice of the coachman, who 
exclaimed : 

“ You'd better get out, sir.” 

“ Ah, yes,” I replied, rubbing my eyes and 
gaping, “get out, you say? I suppose we are 
at Newmarket.” Visions of a hot supper, and 
a cheerful fire, and a snug bed, after a glass of 
strong whiskey punch, rose up before me, when 
the pleasing fancy was dissolved by the coach- 
man, who replied : 

“ At Newmarket! No, master—nor more nor 
half way.” 

“ Then why should I get out?” I asked, plant- 
ing my feet as gingerly into the cold snow as a 
cat does her paws in crossing a puddle. Not a 
house was to be seen—the only light was that af- 
forded by the coachman’s lantern, and the re- 
flection of the white snow. The blasts of the 
rorth wind pierced to the skin—the sleet was 
blinding. I looked at my watch by the light of 
the lantern. It was half past ten o’clock. We 
lett Cambridge at six—four hours and a half 
ago! I must have slept, that was certain, but— 
What's the meaning of this?” said I, holding 
the face of my watch to the coachman. 

“The meanin’ on it be, as it’s impossible to 
get on no furder to night. The osses is used up, 
and me and the guard can’t stand it no longer. 
I’m a’most blind a’ready. I don’t know how 


the ‘ outside fare’ has stood it; I wonder he aint 
a friz corpus !” 

I looked around as well as I could amidst the 
blinding slect and snow. The “ outside fare”’ 
was standing near me, wrapped like a mummy 
in cloaks and capes, and, as a mummy, silent. 
The coach was half buried in a snow drift; but 
the horses and guard were not to be seen. I was 
informed in response to my somewhat petulant 
inquiries, that we had been over four hours in 
getting six miles from Cambridge ; that further 
progress until the storm abated was out of the 
question ; that there was a public house about 
half a mile further on, on a by-road which led to 
Ipswich, and that the guard had gone on, lead- 
ing the horses, to arouse the inn-keeper, and set 
him to work to receive his unexpected guests. 
We—the coachman, the “ outside fare,” and I— 
were to follow as fast as we could, bringing with 
us such light packages as were valuable, leaving 
the stage and the bulk of the luggage to take 
care of themselves—the furious, blinding storm 
being an efficient guard against robbers. The 
guard was to return and meet us, if he succeeded 
in finding shelter for the horses and ourselves. 

It was not very pleasant, this midnight jour- 
ney through a snow storm; but it was no use 
grumbling—to stay behind was to starve and 
freeze to death ; so, each of us lugging a bundle 
under our arms, followed the track left by the 
guard and his four-footed companions, walking 
on in Indian file, the coachman, with the lan- 
tern, being appointed to take the post of honor— 
the advance guard. Not a word was spoken ; 
tLe cold was too severe to allow us to open our 
mouths. 

We coon lost the track of the guard, which 
was filled up by the fast-falling and drifting 
snows. We scemed to have walked four times 
the distance the coachman had mentioned, and 
began to fear we had lost our way, when, to our 
great joy, we met the guard retusning. He had 
found shelter for the night—such as it was—he 
said, and the inn was close by. Onward we 


trudged, with renewed vigor, and soon reached 


the public house. 

It proved to be an old-fashioned roadside inn, 
of considerable size, which, in olden times, when 
some half a dozen stages had passed it every 
day, had driven a flourishing business ; but, of 
late years, only the way-stage from Cambridge to 
Ipswich passed over the by-road, without stop- 
ping at the inn, which had dwindled down to a 
mere house of call for thirsty countryfolk. 

The occupants were a clownish inn-keeper, 
whose proper vocation was at the plough’s tail, 
his dowdy wife, and a slatternly daughter. No 
white-aproned, slipped waiters now bustled 
about the apartments, and hurried through the 
long, dreary passages. No longer, as in days of 
yore, the walls resounded with the impatient 
calls of hungry and thirsty travellers. Every- 
thing had fallen to decay! 

We were shown into a large room, lighted 
with a single candle, and filled with smoke from 
the recently kindled fire in the rusty grate. All 
was cold and dreary. To my demand for sup- 
per and hot brandy and water, I was met by the 
clownish landlord’s announcement that there 
was “naught to eat i’th’ hoos, but a loafe as th’ 
misses had put by for breakfast i’th’ morn ;” but 
after much persuasion, I prevailed upon him to 
send his daughter to the house of a neighboring 
farmer, whom she aroused from his bed. He sent 
in some bacon and eggs, and of this plain fare 
we ate heartily, washing it down with copious 
draughts of mulled Cambridge ale. I invited the 
“outside fare ”’ to join me at the table, and, af- 
ter much pressing, he accepted the invitation. I 
now saw his features for the first time—since we 
arrived at the inn, he had sat crouching before 
the fire, not speaking a word. He now threw 
aside his cloak, and took his seat at the table op- 
posite me, the candlestick standing on the centre 
of the table between us. . 

“Ah! What! Surely, I thought, I had seen 
that face before. It was quite familiar to me, 
‘and yet for the life of me I could not recollect 
who it was, or where I had seen it last. I men- 
tally recalled the names of all my friends and 
acquaintances. Was it Jones‘—No. Was it 
Wilson ?—No. Sandford—Thomson—Robinson 
—Medford?’—No; it was none of these. It 
seemed like, and yet unlike, ove and all. It was 
too old for some, too youthful for others ; too 
fat, too thin; like nobody, and yet like every- 
body. ‘“Snooks!” I exclaimed, half-springing 
to my feet, and startling my mysterious fellow- 
traveller, who had not appeared to relish the 
somewhat rude scrutiny his features had under- 


gone. “How foolish,” I muttered; “ Snooks 
is younger than I—not thirty yet.” My fellow- 
traveller was fifty at the very least. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said I, “I thoughtI 
knew—that is, I thought— Will you take an- 
other egg, Mr. —— ?” I added, in an insinuat- 
ing, interrogatory tone, thinking, “I should get 
hold of the name now, certainly. Will you al- 
low me to help you to another egg, Mr.— em— 
em—? I really can’t recollect your name.” 

“Smith,” said my fellow-traveller, moodily. 

“God bless me!” I exclaimed, dropping my 
knife and fork, and upsetting my tumbler; and, 
catching hold of my companion’s hand, I shook 
it heartily. What, Smith of Old Trinity? My 
chum at college? I felt, I knew—” 

“TI am not Smith of Old Trinity,” said the 
‘outside fare,” withdrawing his hand, testily. 
“T never was at college, and I don’t know as I 
ever saw your face before to-night.” 

He spoke in atone of voice which had more 
in it of sorrow than of anger, and I promptly 
apologized for my rudeness. 

“T really thought I had seen you before,” said 
I, “nay more, that you were a friend; but I see 
my folly. My friend Smith, who, by the way, I 
should have recollected, for I received a letter 
from him this morning, is now thumping the 
pulpit—‘ drum ecclesiastic,’ as Hudibras hath it— 
in a crazy parish in Devonshire, is not thirty five 
years of age. I sincerely beg your pardon.” 

My fellow-traveller made no reply, but shook 
his head once or twice, involuntarily as it were, 
and in a deprecating manner, and remained 
plunged in deep thought. 

It was now past one o’clock, and I called the 
landlord, and expressed my desire to retire. I 
was shown into a large, straggling bedroom, 
which, however, contained a clean and comfort- 
able bed. I undressed, and was soon fast asleep, 
dreaming that all my friends stood in a row be- 
fore me, and that I was unable to call any one of 
them by name. 

The dull, murky light of a stormy winter 
morning was feebly penetrating the window 
when I awoke. I rose and hastily performed my 
toilet, shivering the while, and then descended 
the wide staircase, and entered the apartment 
where I had left my fellow-traveller the previous 
night. The coachman and guard were warming 
themselves before the fire. In reply to my anx- 
ious question, they forbade any hope of pro- 
ceeding on the journey that day. The storm 
was raging as violently as ever. The snow was 
three feet deep on a level. I sighed, and re- 
mained silent. Presently my fellow-traveller en- 
tered the room, and the landlord appeared to lay 
the table cloth. 

“So you have procured something for break- 
fast, landlord ?” said I. 

“es, maister. I sent our Maggy out t’ morn 
t’ th’ village a mile off, through the snow—but 
that’s nought to Maggy—and t’ lass brought 
back all her could find.” 

“ Good!” I exclaimed. “ Gentlemen”—to the 
coachman, guard, and ‘outside fare’ — “will 
you do me the favor of breakfasting with me this 
morning ?” 

The coachman and guard willingly accepted 
the invitation, the “outside fare” looked fidgetty 
and uneasy, but said not a word. 

Presently the coachman and guard quitted the 
room for some purpose ; the landlord was in the 
kitchen cooking sausages. The “ outside fare” 
rose from his seat, advanced a step or two to- 
wards me—hesitated—ad vanced again, and some- 
what nervously, thus addressed me : 

“ Sir, I have informed you that my name is 
Smith—John Smith? Yours?” 

“Ts Howard,” said I. 

“Mr. Howard,” continued my fellow-traveller, 
“you asked me to sup with you last night, this 
morning you have invited me to breakfast with 
you; itis my duty to inform you that if we are 
detained ever so long by this weather, it will be 
out of my power to return the compliment.” He 
drew from his pocket a worn, greasy looking 
wallet, and took from it one shilling. “I paid 
one shilling,” he continued, “for my bed last 
night. This is all the money that remains 
tome. Thank God my fare outside is paid 
through.” 

I am but a poor man; before retiring the pre- 
vious night, I had counted the contents of my 
purse. I possessed five pounds seven shillings 
and fourpence halfpenny. I might be imprisoned 
in the inn for a week; buat, I thought, I have 
friends at Newmarket, who, upon application, 
will gladly replenish my purse. A week’s ex- 


penses for two cannot amount to five pounds, in 


this miserable place. It is through no fault of 
this poor man that ke is thus unpleasantly situ- 
ated. He looks quite respectable. I will e’en 
be generous, and for once act the part of the 
Good Samaritan. Itis not often I can afford 
the pleasure of doing a kind action. 

“Put up your purse, my friend,” said I, lay- 
ing my hand in a friendly-patronizing manner 
on my fellow-traveller’s shoulder, and speaking 
in a tone of voice that would have become Sterne, 
when on his “ Sentimental Journey,”—“ put up 
thy wallet. Let thy last shilling still nestle 
within its leathern hiding-place; I have enough 
for thee and me. While here confined, thou shalt 
be my guest.” 

My five pounds increased in imagination to a 
vast amount. My heart swelled in my bosom. 
I felt myself a millionnaire. My poor friend 
pressed my hand in silence; he breathed a sigh 
of relief, tears gathered in his eyes—one rolled 
down his furrowed cheek and fell upon my hand. 
I did not wipe it off, it was the sacred tear of 
gratitude. Such gems are rare! He turned 
away his head, as if ashamed of his emotion, but 
his heart was full, and he could not speak. We 
sat down to a humble but abundant meal. 
Breakfast over, I thought how I could manage to 
kill the weary time. 

There were a few soiled, tattered volumes on 
the sideboard. I examined them. Pish! They 
were copies of the volumes always, by some sin- 
gular coincidence, to be found in the sitting-room 
of a wayside inn. The everlasting and disgust- 
ing Newgate Calendar, The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Murray’s Guide to Paris, and an odd volume of 
the Spectator. I turned over the familiar pages 
of the last named volume, but I soon wearied of 
it. I knew it almost by heart. What shall I 
do?” I asked myself. An ideastruck me. I 
had heard of travellers in our position whiling 
away the time by telling stories. Why not we? I 
broached the subject to my companions. The 
coachman and guard would like to listen, but 
they could not tell a story. 

“Tt rests then between you and me,” said I 
to my travelling companion. “ Will you begin, 
or shall I?” 

“IT owe you some return for your generosity,” 
he replied; “I may yet be more deeply in- 
debted. If the history of my miserable life will 
interest you, I will willingly relate it.” 

“Tt will, very much,” said I. 

I was really curious to learn how my compan- 
ion had been brought to entertain the misan- 
thropic view of life which he evidently nurtured. 
I ordered in a jorum of the landlord’s best ale. 
We each drank a tumblerfull, and the “ outside 
fare’ thus began : 

“Gentlemen, my name is Smith—John Smith. 
To the possession of this unfortunately common 
patronymic, and to my unhappy resemblance to 
everybody, I owe the many misfortunes of my 
life—” 

“Sure,” interrupted the coachman, “I could 
ha’ swore the gemman were Tom Higgins a comed 
to life agin, when fust I see him a mountin’ the 
stage at the ‘ Belle Savage.’ ” 

“Nay, Jack Hazleton you mean, as was trans- 
ported for burglary,” interrupted the guard. 
“The gemman’s plaguy like Jack Hazleton.” 


Each maintained his own opinion, and the dis- 
pute might have run high, when I interposed, 
and begged them to remain silent, and allow the 
old gentleman to proceed with his story. 

“T will pass over the unimportant events of 
my boyish years,” continued the old man. “It 
will not interest you to know how many times 
my back received the scores properly due to the 
derelictions of other more fortunate John Smiths. 
Enough to say, that, committing fewer faults 
than most of my schoolmates, for my liability to 
punishment made me wary, I left school, at the 
age of sixteen, the best flogged youth of my day. 
If the birch be sharpener of the intellect, then an 
‘Admirable Smith’ should have overshadowed 
the fame of the ‘Admirable Crichton.’ My 
father was a well to do tradesman of the city of 
London. When I had attained to my sixteenth 
birthday, he bade me choose a trade or profes- 
sion. The result was that I was placed an ap- 
prentice in the warehouse of Messrs. Dimity & 
Calico, the well-known linen-drapers of Oxford 
Street. These gentlemen had placed over their 
shop doors a flaming sign, splendidly emblaz- 
oned, bearing the royal coat-of-arms, and inform- 
ing a loyal public that they had the honor to be 
‘Linendrapers to His Most Gracious Majesty 
George the Fourth.’ The sign is there to this 
day, though old Dimity and Calico have both 
been laid in the silent tomb. 
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“ With them it was no empty boast, as it often 
is with tradesmen. They really served the pal- 
ace, and many a shirt worn on the royal back of 
His Majesty George the Fourth, was fashioned 
from linen bought at the shop of Dimity & Cali- 
co. I will not waste time in recounting all the 
minor mishaps which befell me between my six- 
teenth and twenty-fifth years ; how many times 
I was sent to the watch-house, charged with 
misdemeanors perpetrated by other Smiths, or by 
persons whom I was said to resemble; nor how 
often I was snubbed by the magistrates in the 
morning, after passing the night with thieves and 
prostitutes, in a filthy, underground cell, for stat- 
ing my name to be John Smith, which they in- 
sisted was a paltry subterfuge—a name assumed 
by young men, who, guilty of some petty out- 
rage, perpetrated in a drunken frolic, were anx- 
ious to disguise their real names. So repeatedly 
was I in trouble, that I should have been dis- 
charged, disgracefully, by my employers, half a 
dozen times, only that I was an excellent sales- 
man. Ladies would purchase goods from me, 
often when they did not need them, because, 
they insisted, I so forcibly reminded them of 
some dear absent friend, some former lover, or 
deceased husband, cousin, or brother. A buxom 
widow, fat, fair and forty, actually fell with her 
head upon my shoulder, her arms thrown around 
my neck, and, weeping the while, kissed me half 
a dozen times before the whole body of shopmen 
and the customers in the shop, because, she 
sobbed out, Iso much resembled her dear hus- 
band, who had deceased some twenty years 
before. 

“ These things were very unpleasant, and sub- 
jected me to the ridicule of my shopmates; but 
I had to bear with them. I will now advance at 
once to the first difficulty of importance in which 
my name, and my personal resemblance to con- 
gregate humanity, involved me. 

“T have already stated that my employers 
were haberdashers to his most gracious majesty 
George the Fourth. I had frequently been sent 
to the palace with bundles, the materials of 
which had been purchased at our shop, and had, 
naturally, made the acquaintance of several of 
the inferior domestics. One day, when I was 
about twenty-five years old, Mr. Dimity accosted 
me thus: 

“ «Smith, you live near Pimlico. As you go 
home to-night (you had better leave the shop at 
five o’clock), I want you to leave that parcel of 
goods at the palace,’ pointing out the parcel. ‘It 
is for one of the housekeepers, and must be left 
at six o’clock precisely.’ 

“Thad seeng ° the columns of the ‘ Morning 
Post,’ that there was to be a grand ‘reception’ 
that evening. I had often wished to witness the 
splendor of these gatherings of the nobility of 
England, at the palace of their sovereign, and 
had been promised by ono of the under-servants 
—out of livery—that, if I presented myself at 
the palace, on the occasion of a levee, in proper 
costume, he would endeavor to secure me a post 
whence I could perceive all that was going for- 
ward. I had been foolish enough to provide 
myself with a court suit, cocked hat, sword and 
all, ready for any opportunity that offered. The 
long-wished-for opportunity had arrived. 

“T anitted the shop befoie five o'clock, hurried 
home, with the parcel under my arm, hastily 
donned my court attire, and departed for the pal- 
ace in a coach I had hired for the occasion, not 
wishing to be seen in the streets carrying a bun- 
dle and disguised in powdered hair, with a black 
silk bag dangling behind over my shoulders, a 
straight-collared, laced coat, such as was worn by 
the gentry of the last century, a waistcoat, with 
flaps which descended nearly to my knees, black 
silk briches, silk stockings, shoes with silver 
buckles, set with false diamonds—I could not 
afford real stones, of course—and a long, straight 
sword, which looked like a cook’s spit, and was 
continually going between my legs. When I look- 
edin the mirror, after I had completed my attire 
by clapping upon my head a little three-cornered 
cocked hat, I thought Ilooked more like amonkey 
dressed up for a show than a man ; but curiosity 
urged me on, and throwing a long cloak over all, 
I entered the coach, and bade the coachman 
drive with all speed to the palace. 

“The vast number of handsome vehicles, and 
the throng of footmen in gorgeous liveries, loit- 
ering around the palace gates, informed me that 
the reception had already commenced. I told 
the coachman to take a street in the rear, and set 
me down at one of the back entrances of the 
palace yard. Here I alighted, took my parcel 
under my arm, and entering the palace, stated 


my errand, and delivered the goods to a person 
whose duty it was to receive them. Here, boldly 
advancing, I entered a small closet, unperceived, 
threw off my cloak, and appeared full-dressed in 
the court costume of the day. 

“I was puzzeld which way to turn, until meet- 
ing a servant in the royal livery, I was about to 
inquire for Mr. ——, the chamberlain who had 
engaged to procure me a sight of the proceed- 
ings. The servant whom I addressed bowed 
low, until his powdered head was on a level with 
his hip. 

‘* « My lord,’ said he, respectfully, ‘ your lord- 
ship has mistaken the way. If your lordship—’ 

“ «Tam John Smith, from Dimity & Calico’s,’ 
I explained, blushing with shame. ‘ You must 
recollect me,’ and I explained to the astonished 
footman the cause of my strange metamorphosis. 

“‘ He laughed, after recovering from his aston- 
ishment, and directed me where to find Mr.——. 

“¢ Really,’ he said, as I parted from him, 
‘you look so astonishingly like the Marquis 
of ——, that I took you for his lordship.’ 

“I colored again to the very roots of my hair ; 
but this time with some pleasure and pride 
mingled with my bashfulness. I had often be- 
fore been taken for persons whom I didn’t care to 
resemble ; but it was something to be taken for 
so distinguished a nobleman as the Marquis 
of ——. I found, after some difficulty, the under 
chamberlain of whom I was in search. He 
bowed low as I approached. 

“ «Your grace,’ he commenced, ‘has by some 
mistake taken the—’ 

“*T am John Smith, Mr. ——,’ I explained, 
cutting the chamberlain short in his most re- 
spectful address. ‘ You recollect you were kind 
enough to promise me, that, on the next grand 
reception day, if I came in court costume, you 
would lead me to a place where * could see and 
hear all that was going forward ?’ 

“*T did—I recollect, Mr. Smith,’ he said, 
‘and I will fulfil my promise. Step forward 
boldly ; look as if you were accustomed to the 
thing, and follow me. Confounded strong re- 
semblance,’ I heard him mutter to himself, as he 
led the way. 

“*He called me your grace,’ thought I; ‘ first 
taken for a marquis and then for a duke, by folks 
who see dukes and marquises every day of their 
lives! John Smith, if you do resemble every- 
body, it is very plain that you resemble somebody 
too.’ 


“We passed through several rooms, crowded 
with chamberlains and ‘gold and silver sticks 
jn waiting, at the entrance of each of which my 
conductor threw open the doors wide, and ex- 
claimed, with stentorian lungs, ‘Mr.—John— 
Smith.’ 

“The gold sticks bent, the chamberlains 
bowed, and I passed on, looking as stiff as I 
could, though I perspired profusely, and my 
knees trembled beneath the weight of my body. 
IThalf-repented of my temerity, and wished my- 
self back behind the shop-counter again; but I 
had gone too far to retrace my steps. There was 
nothing left but to carry the farce through with 
the best possible face. 

“At length I found myself one among a 
crowd of ladies, dressed in the richest attire, and 
loaded with gold and jewels, and gentlemen, all 
similarly attired as myself, with the excepiion of 
the favored few who escaped the necessity of 
dressing themselves up like monkeys, by being 
privileged to wear the uniforms of the army and 
navy. 

“‘ My conductor whispered me to wait patiently 
until he signalled to me to come forward. I 
stood only a few yards from the doors of the 
grand drawing-room. I could see the glare of 
lights within, but I was sadly squeezed and 
pushed from one side to the other, by right hon- 
orable lords and ladies, who scrambled to get 
near the door, more like a crowd at the entrance 
of a theatre than an assemblage of the pride of 
England’s nobility and gentry. 

“ «They aint much different from other folks, 
after all,’ thought I. 

“Every moment my ears caught the sounds, 
uttered loudly and in pompous tones, ‘ The Earl 
of So-and-So,’ ‘The Marquis of Such-a-Place,’ 
‘The Duchess of Something,’ ‘Lady Such-an- 
One,’ ‘ The Hon. Mr. Something-Else,’ until I 
began to feel frightened at my temerity in trust- 
ing myself—I, plain John Smith, the linendrap- 
er’s shopman—into the society of such a crowd 
of nobilities. ‘What,’ thought I, ‘would be- 
come of me, if they should discern that I am 
but a goose in a peacock’s plumage?’ I had 
not, however, much time to think. Presently I 


felt the hand of the chamberlain laid lightly upon 
my shoulder. 

** «Follow me,’ he whispered, ‘ don’t be fright- 
ened, and when you get in, fall into the back- 
ground, nobody will notice you.’ 

“I did as I was bidden, trembling and blush- 
ing in spite of myself, and half-stambling over 
my sword, which would keep getting between my 
legs at every step. Iam sure my face was as 
red as the comb of a turkey-cock, and it burned 
like fire. 

“*Mr. John Smith,’ cried the chamberlain, 
not quite so loud, I thought, as many of the an- 
nouncements were made, and the next moment I 
found myself face to face with royalty—one 
among a throng of the proudest, wealthiest, fair- 
est and most honored of my countrymen and 
women. I shrank into a corner of the vast 
apartment, most distant from the throne, upon 
which the king was seated, while, one by one, 
fair ladies and noble gentlemen were led past by 
a previously presented friend, each bowing and 
kissing his majesty’s hand as they passed by. Near 
by me stood a noble looking, elderly gentleman, 
attired in a gorgeous military uniform, who ob- 
served me with so much attention—nay, stared 
at me in so rude a manner, that I would have re- 
sented it anywhere else—that I was quite discon- 
certed. Presently he stepped towards a cham- 
berlain, who, gold stick in hand, was standing 
near the door, and said something to him. The 
chamberlain despatched a messenger for some- 
thing or somebody, and the messenger quickly 
returned with the under chamberlain who had 
announced my name at the door, the latter look- 
ing extremely sheepish. 

“*Good gracious!’ I muttered between my 
teeth, while my limbs almost refused to support 
my weight, ‘it’s all up with me.’ However, I 
strained my ears to the utmost. 

“*Yes—Smith, may it please your royal high- 
ness,’ I heard the chamberlain say, at the same 
time bowing low. 

“The Duke of York, the king’s brother—for 
the elderly gentleman in uniform was no less a 
personage—glanced towards me, and then took 
up his position in the midst of a bevy of fair la- 
dies, whose bright glances were furtively directed 
towards me, while his royal highness was in con- 
versation with them. Presently the royal duke 
quitted the ladies, and walked, just as if it was 
nothing, straight up to the king on the throne, 
and began whispering in his ear, at the same time 
both looked towards the corner where I was try- 
ing to conceal myself. 

“QO Lord,’ I thought, ‘here’s a pretty job 
I’ve made of it! The duke’s gone to tell the 
king that Dimity & Co.’s shopman has smuggled 
himself into the palace. I shall be kicked out 
of the room, as sure as fate; perhaps sent to 
prison as an impostor. O dear! What a fool 
I’ve made of myself!’ 

“Meanwhile the ladies to whom the duke had 
been talking, had whispered to others, and it 
seemed to me that the eyes of every person in 
the room were directed towards me. I could 
hear the whispers : 

he blushes,’ whispered a_ beautiful 
girl to a middle-aged dowager. 

“* Yes, my love,’ was the reply. ‘Modesty 
always is found—’ 


“T couldn’t catch the remainder of the sentence, 
but I thought, ‘ Ah! the good old lady pities my 
unfortunate position; but if she means that 
modesty always is found among linendrapers’ 
shopmen, she’s sadly mistaken.’ 

“ Presently I perceived the Duke of York 
stalking straight from the throne towards me, as 
if he were marching at the head of an army. 
‘Now for it, John Smith. 0, you fool!’ said Ito 
myself. ‘I gathered up the skirts of my coat, 
and prepared to rush out as soon as ever the foot 
of his royal highness was stretched forward to 
kick me, as I surely expected it would be; but 
to my utter amazement, the duke advanced to- 
wards me, smiling most amiably. He stretched 
forth his band, and took mine in his, and shak- 
ing it cordially, said : 

“ «Mr. Smith, I will do myself the pleasure of 
presenting you to his majesty. Be kind enough 
to accompany me, and—’ 

“ «But, sir—I beg pardon—your royal high- 
ness—’ I stammered out. ‘I’m only John 
Smith—’ 

“*Soon to be Sir John,’ replied his royal 
highness. ‘Asa brother-soldier, Mr. Smith, 1 
am truly glad that it has devolved upon me 
to—’ 

“*But, sir—your royal highness—I am no 
soldier. ITam—’ 


“*A man,’ said the duke, ‘such as kings 


should delight to honor. Would to Heaven his 
majesty had more such men, and such soldiers in 
his army ; but I wonder, Mr. Smith—captain— 
Sir John Smith I hope soon to call you—I won- 
der you did not appear in uniform. His majesty 
would have been better pleased—’ 

“ «But, may it please your royal highness, I 
had no uniform—’ 

“ «Fit to be worn in the presence,’ said the 
duke. ‘No wonder, after all, despatched as you 
were from your duties in sucha hurry. I only 
wonder, when I come to think of it, how you 
ever managed to get a court suit ready in time.’ 

“ «T have had it by me for some time, your 
royal highness,’ I explained, fancying, as he had 
spoken of my being despatched from duty in 
such a hurry, that he knew all about the affair. I 
was only puzzled at his terming mea soldier, and 
speaking of Sir John. ‘Surely,’ I thought, ‘his 
royal highness is making fun of me, and I am to 
be made ridiculous before the whole assembly. 
O, that I were back again in Oxford Street.’ 

“* Ah! you have had it by you in readiness 
for this occasion,’ said the duke, archly smiling. 
‘Well, yours has been a noble ambition, Mr. 
Smith.’ 

“*T wish I knew that you really thought it 
so,’ I muttered to myself. 

“‘ As we were slowly parading throughout the 
entire length of the immense apartment, we 
were, of course, the cynosure of all eyes, and I 
heard many a whisper that was not intended for 
my ears, which I interpreted according to my 
own understanding of the matter. 

“ “How youthful looking!’ [To be such an 
impudent scoundrel, I mentally exclaimed. ] 

“* How bashful he appears. He looks as if 
he were ashamed of himself,’ whispered another, 
[as he ought thoroughly to be, I concluded the 
sentence]. 

« ¢ Aw, I shouldn’t care and if I were in the 
fellah’s place,’ I heard a young, mustachied mili- 
taire whisper to a fair girl who stood near him.’ 


“«¢T wish you were, with all my heart,’ thought 
I, ‘if I could but change places with you.’ 

“By this time my royal conductor stood 
by my side opposite the throne. His majesty 
smiled, and graciously extended his hand for me 
to kiss, according to court etiquette; but quite 
forgetting myself in the trepidation of the mo- 
ment, instead of kneeling and respectfully rais- 
ing the royal finger-tips to my lips, I took his 
majesty’s hand in mine, shook it, and humbly 
expressed the hope that his majesty was in good 
health. 

“ The king frowned ominously, and I at once 
recollected what an outrageous breach of eti- 
quette I had been guilty of. I wished heartily 
that the floor would open and swallow me up. 
Hopelessly and helplessly, I looked around me. 
No one dared to laugh, but I could see dozens of 
pretty lips twitching, and bright eyes dancing 
with suppressed merriment. The good-natured 
duke saw my embarrassment,and came to my side. 

“Smilingly he said, ‘We soldiers bred in 
camps are but little versed in the staid ceremo- 
nies of the court. Mr. Smith, your armel 
would, I will take it upon myself to say, sooner ‘ 
face a loaded cannon, or a regiment of your 
majesty’s enemies, than stand in your august 
presence, with a battery of such bright eyes 
beaming upon him,’ bowing to a group of ladies 
who stood around the throne. 

“ The king relaxed the severity of his counte- 
nance, and the ladies bowed and smiled. 

“John Smith,’ said his majesty, ‘we have 
heard of your gallant behaviour in the East.’ 
[Up in Oxford S:reet, in the east end of Lon- 
don, among the female customers of Dimity & 
Co., I thought. Somebody’s been telling the 
king. They will do it; I can’thelp it. It’s not 
my fault ; and now the king’s going to shame 
me befure the whole court.] These thoughts 
passed rapidly through my mind. His majesty 
proceeded : ‘ And, on the recommendation of our 
royal brother, who is ever ready to appreciate 
and to reward merit, even in the humblest sol- 
dier of the gallant army of which he is the com- 
mander in-chief, we have resolved to bestow 
upon you the honor of knighthood. You are 
now, John Smith, only a lieutenant in the ser- 
vice, laminformed. It is not our province to 
advance you in military rank. It will remain 
with our royal brother to promote you in the ser- 
vice. We may say, ourselves, that we have been 
informed by our royal brother that a, captaincy 
awaits your acceptance at the ‘ Horsé Guards,’ 
and we have no doubt that your future career 
in the noble profession to which you promise to 
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be a distinguished ornament, will be a glorious 
one, and that you will in due course of time rise 
to the highest rank in the service. Kneel, John 
Smith.’ 

“T had heard his majesty while he was speak- 
ing, but it was not until afterwards that I could 
recollect a single word he had uttered. An at- 
tendant presented to the king a drawn sword. 
His majesty had bidden me kneel. ‘Surely,’ 
thought I, ‘Iam not to be deprived of life mere- 
ly because I have been guilty of a foolish curi- 
osity? Surely his majesty will not take upon 
himself the duties of the executioner !’ 

“ My knees smote together. In my agony, 
the sweat stood in big drops upon my brow. 
‘Pardon! your majesty, pardon!’ I cried. The 
frown was again gathering on the brow of the 
king. The duke observed it, and almost forced 
me on my knees. I bent my head, in dread si- 
lence, to receive the anticipated stroke which 
would stretch me a lifeless corpse at the foot of 
the throne, and send my head rolling over the 
carpet. His majesty pronounced some cabalistic 
words which I neither understood nor heard, but 
instead of the sword blade falling, as I expected, 
upon my naked neck, it was gently laid upon my 
shoulder, and I caught the words, ‘ Rise, Sir 
John Smith.’ 

“Tt was like a reprieve from death to a cul- 
prit standing beneath the gallows. I endeavored 
to spring to my feet, in order to bless his majes- 
ty for his gracious clemency, when my sword 
caught me between my legs as I was rising, and 
threw me on my back, with my feet in the air, in 
close proximity to the king’s person. The most 
rigid etiquette could bear this no longer. I heard 
stifled laughter on every side, and as the duke 
assisted me to rise, I heard his royal highness 
mutter to himself, ‘Who could have believed the 
fellow was such a confounded fool, or clown—I 
scarcely know which to call him—’ 

“T dared not face the throne again; and the 
duke, looking very much out of temper, was 
conducting me back to my former place, amid 
the illy-suppressed titters of the whole assem- 
blage, when there was heard a commotion near 
the door. I soon learned what had caused it; 
the real Lieutenant Smith had arrived, and the 
ludicrous mistake that had been made was dis- 
covered. Islunk out of the room, and out of 
the palace, and in my ridiculous garb, ran home 
as quickly as I could, followed by a crowd of 
boys, who hooted and shouted, and flung stones 
and street-filth after me, thinking that I was a 
madman who had broken loose from confinement. 

“The next day I read the full account of the 
incident in the London Times. It appeared that 
a certain Lieutenant Smith had most gallantly led 
a storming party against some fort in the East 
Indies, and had not only succeeded in capturing 
the fort, in spite of overwhelming odds, but had 
rescued a great many ladies and children, who 
had been held in captivity by the natives. 
* This young officer,’ said the Times, ‘ has been 
sent home with important despatches, quite un- 
expectedly to himself, and the generous Duke of 
York, ever anxious to acknowledge gallant ser- 


‘vice, had indeed his to confer upon Mr. 


Smith the honor of knighthood—his royal high- 
ness also resolved to present him with a captain’s 
commission. The young lieutenant was invited 
to attend the drawing-room, but was not inform- 
ed of the honors which awaited him. Early in 
the evening, his royal highness thought he recog- 
nized his protege, whom he had seen but once, in 
the person of a young man in court costume, 
who stood near the entrance of the drawing- 
room. With characteristic good nature, his royal 
highness himself conducted the supposed officer 
to the throne of his august brother, where the 
chivalric ceremony was immediately performed. 
In attempting to rise from his kneeling position, 
the impudent varlet, who had imposed u»on the 
noble duke, fell backwards, the sword he was 
unused to wearing having tripped him up, and a 
most undignified and ludicrous scene was enacted 
in the drawing-room. At this juncture the real 
Simon Pure arrived, and the absurd mistake that 
had been made was discovered. Meanwhile the 
rascally impostor skulked out of the room and 
escaped from the palace. From inquiry subse- 
quently made of the inferior servants of the pal- 
ace, we learn that the knave or simpleton whose 
impudence and folly led to this ridiculous error, 
.is a shopman at a linendraper’s in Oxford Street, 
who occasionally supplies goods for the palace. 
We hope the impudent, sneaking varlet will re- 
ceive a reprimand from his employers. He ought 
© be set in the pillory.’ ” 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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An Adventure in the Arctic Ocean. 


BY CAPTAIN ¥F. ALCORN. 


We were in the Arctic Ocean, in the region of 
eternal ice, where we had become entangled in a 
vast field, which rendered our progress so uncer- 
tain and slow, that Captain Edson resolved to 
furl sail and lie by, trusting to fortune and a fair 
wind for that extrication from a perilows posi- 
tion which we were unable to effect. 

We remained stationary two days, during which 
time the ice had grown more and more dense, 
until it presented the appearance of a solid mass, 
which awakened serious apprehensions for our 
safety. On the evening of that day I had the 
last dog-watch, and joining the mate on the 
quarter-deck at four bells, found him deeply in- 
tent upon some distant object, which he was 
viewing through the telescope, heedless of my 
approach, until I attraeted his attention by de- 
manding, “What have you discovered, Mr. 
Harding? bear or Esquimavx ?” 

“ Ah, four bells is it, Mr. A.? I deelare, I’ve 
been so busy for the last hour endeavoring to 
make out the genus of those objects just visible 
to the naked eye here-away ’’—and he indicated 
a point to S. E.—“ that I failed to notice the ad- 
vance of time. They are alive, that’s certain. 
But see what you can make of them.” 

“What do you call them ?” I demanded, as I 
took the glass which he tendered. 

“T am far from certain; but I am inclined to 
term them bears. If we were further in shore, I 
might think them Indians ; but the cowardly Es- 
quimaux never venture so far from land.” 

“We may be nearer land than you imagine, 
Mr. Harding,” said I, removing the glass from 
my eye, and adding, “ Bears, I have heard, will 
seldom venture further than Indians.” 

“ Well, so have I; but what do you make of 
those objects ?” 

“They closely resemble bears, sir.” 

“So I think, and I hope they may prove so. 
A bear hunt would be just the thing to put life 
in our fellows now. They’ve been so long idle, 
it will require some extraordinary occurrence to 
wake ’em up.” 

“ They'd better be waked up by anything but a 
bear hunt, I fancy,” growled the third mate, an 
old Arctic whaleman, half-aside. 

“Why so, Murray?” demanded the mate. 

“Cause this aint jest the season to hunt bears 
on the ice, in this region, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“The weather’s so unsartain.” 

“ Well, I think it’s pretty certain that we are 
prisoners, and likely to remain so, unless some- 
thing—a convulsion of nature, or the Aretic 
Ocean, at least, takes place shortly,” responded 
I, with a smile. 

“So Tsay! You're an old croaker, Murray— 
a confirmed croaker. To hear you, one would 
think all was wrong, and nothing right.” 

“Jest so!” responded Murray, with a shrug ; 
when hitching up his pants, and buttoning the 
chin-strap of his reefing-jacket, he added, “ You 
may laugh, Mr. Harding, ay, and call me croaker 
as much as you please, but mark my words, if 
you attempt to liunt them bears you'll rue it.” 

“You think so, Murray? Just let them give 
me a chance, and see if I don’t prove you to be 
a false prophet.” 

The old whaleman grunted disapprovingly in 
reply, while the mate continued : “ Keep an eye 
on their motions, Mr. A., and if they manifest a 
design to visit us before eight bells, let me know 
it,” and transmitting the standing orders, he dis- 
appeared down the companion-way, when the 
third mate prepared to follow him, saying, as he 
moved off, “‘ The mate’s a fine fellow and a good 
seaman, but too headstrong by half. Mark my 
words, sir. He'll get into a scrape with them 
bears, see if he don’t.” 

I smiled at what I deemed the old man’s con- 
ceit, and raising the glass, levelled it at the objects 
of general interest, while he descended to the 
state-room, muttering something about hair- 
brained boys and old stagers, which was too in- 
distinct to be understood. The objects were bears, 
and evidently intent on learning what we were 
made of, as their rapid approach testified. At 
six bells they had approached within a mile, 
when I sought the mate’s state-room, and in- 
formed him of the fact. 

“They’re coming, then,” said he, rubbing his 
hands in high glee. “ Now if we can only mus- 
ter a party, we'll have some sport. How many 
are there of them ?” 


“T can distinguish four full-grown fellows, 
and, I think, a cub or two; but I’m not sure.” 

“Good! The more the merrier. Jump for- 
ward and ascertain how many of the men will 
join us, and I will ask Captain Edson’s permis- 
sion for all who choose to go.” 

The moment I said “bears” to the crew, 
they were allup and eager for the sport, while. 
Captain Edson not only accorded permission 
readily, but also expressed a determination to 
make one of the party. 

Half an hour later we were all ready for the 
chase, when leaving the ship in charge of the third 
mate, steward, cook, and three seamen, who could 
scarce be induced to remain, we set out to meet 
and welcome our unwieldy visitors. They had 
come to a halt about half a mile from_the ship ; 
but on our approach they beat a retreat, shaping 
a course to the eastward, towards which they 
moved in a body, while we experienced some 
difficulty in keeping pace with their movements, 
owing to the rough and uncertain footing pre- 
sented by the “ floc.” 

Yet we followed in hot pursuit, keeping them 
within range, but reserving our ammunition at 
the express desire of the captain, who was bent 
on having at least one hide as a trophy of our 
daring, and consequently wished every shot to 
tell to advantage. For nearly an hour we plod- 
ded on, clambering, crawling, or tumbling over 
the wind-rows of jagged ice in any manner 
suited to our taste or ability, but, to our exces- 
sive chagrin, without materially lessening the 
distance which divided us from our intended 
game. 

At length Captain Edson, becoming impatient 
at our slow progress, gave the order to fire, when 
we discharged all the muskets, some fourteen, in 
our possession, but with slight effect on the ob- 
jects of our aim, who responded to our efforts 
by a unanimous growl, and diverging from their 
course, hauled up a point or two to the northward. 
We fired again as soon as loaded, but with as 
little effect as before, when Captain Edson 
exclaimed : 

“Hold on, lads! We must save our powder 
for close quarters; and cheser quarters we must 
gain, or we don’t get any bear-steak.”” 


Re-loading, we continued our pursnit some 
twenty minutes longer, when the bears came toa 
halt and stood at bay, their retreat being cut off 
by a narrow strip of open water, which was hid- 
den from our view by an intervening ridge of ice 
until we were within fifty yards of our game. 
Halting at a signal from Captain Edson, we 
poured in a third volley, which took effect on all 
four bears, enraging them to such a degree that 
they evinced a disposition to show fight, advanc- 
ing upon us in a body. 

“Now for action, men!” exclaimed the old 
man. “ Let them have it as you’re ready, and 
make sure of them!”” And bounding forward, 
he disctiarged both harrels of his rifte with tell- 
ing effect upon one of our antagonists, which 
reeled forward a few yards and sunk on its 
haunches, uttering a deep and savage growl. 

“ Hurra, boys, there’s one done for!” ex- 
claimed the mate. “ The captain’s won his 
laurels, and here goes for mine!” And raising 
his musket, he aimed at the nearest bear, dis- 
charging his musket almost at the instant it 
touched his shoulder. 

His ball took effect in the shoulder of the ob- 
ject of his aim; but failing to disable the brute, 
only served to increase its rage. We now poured 
in an irregular volley, whiqy proving generally 
ineffectual, placed us in some measure at the 
mercy of the brutes, one of which had apparently 
singled out Captain Edson, and was advancing 
upon him rapidly, while he was coolly ramming 
home a ball in the second barrel of his piece. 
Observing several of my companions seeking 
safety in flight, I shouted : 

“Fall back and load as you retire; but for 
mercy’s sake don’t show the ‘white feather’ 
now!” 

“Ay, ay! Keep them together,” shouted the 
old man, bringing his rifle to his shoulder, when 
the remainder of the sentence was lost in the re- 
port of his piece. 

His ball brought down the bear ; but I had no 
time for observation, its two companions being 
close aboard of us, and evidently bent on mis- 
chief. Retreating slowly, we maintained a drop- 
ping fire upon the brutes, until they halted, when 
we came to a stand, and a minute later poured 
in a most effective discharge. 

Gathering courage from success, the majority 
of the party made a rush towards the wounded 
bruins, and deeming them less formidable than 


they really were, ventured too near in their mad 
haste to despatch them—diseovering their mistake 
only when one of their number found himself 
gathered to the shaggy breast of the largest bear, 
who merely gave him one hug, breaking his back 
and killing him as easily as one would a spider. 
Captain Edson witnessed the catastrophe, and 
with a cry of horror, raised his rifle, but too late 
to prevent its consummation, his well-aimed balk 
speeding on its mission only when poor Ned Phil- 
brick rolled a corpse on the ice. 

But that ball avenged his death. With a deep 
growl, his slayer tumbled over on the inanimate 
form, and a few moments later ceased to struggle. 
We now hastened to despatch the other three, 
which, though fully disabled, were far from 
dead ; and having, not without much difficulty, 
effected our purpose, prepared to divest the car- 
casses of the hides, which were designed as tro- 
phies of our success. 

While engaged in stripping the carcass of the 
bear nearest the strip of water, we became sensi- 
ble that the opening had enlarged; when, a few 
minutes’ observation assured us that the field 
had parted, and was slowly but surely drifting 
asunder. 

Startled by the discovery, I hastened to com 
municate the fact to the captain, who received 
the imtelligence with evident alarm, and drop- 
ping his knife took out his pocket spy-glass, 
through which he looked towards the ship, the 
spars of which were scarce diseernible with the 
naked eye. The scrutiny lasted but a moment, 
when he exclaimed : 

“We’re in for’t, by all that’s unfortunate. 
Mr. Murray, has the union at the main and— 
Hark 

The faint report of a gan, with its attendant 
reverberations, fell upon our ears as he spoke, 
when he added, hastily : 

“That gun was intended as a recall. The old 
sea-dog was right, when he said we would rue 
our sport. Avast there, Mr. Harding—do you 
hear that gun ?” 

“ Ay, sir—and I reckon it means something. 
Only think of it, that old ‘blubber-hunter’ was 
right after all! What’s to be done, captain ? 
Must we leave these fellows with their jackets 
hanging, or shall we brave it out, and carry off 
the prizes ?” 

“No, no, let’s be off at once! Murray’s too 
old a sailor to make false signals. Poor Ned—I 
wish we could take his remains with as, or at 
least spare time to give them Christian burial.” 

“ Never mind@, captain. If theice is breaking 
up, the Arctic Ocean will soon do that duty for 
us. Shall I pass the word to make sail for the 
ship ?” 

“By all means, Mr. Harding!” And regain- 
ing his knife and rifle, Captain Edson led off at 
a brisk pace, followed by all hands. 


When we left the ship, nearly two hours pre- 
vious, afresh northwest breeze prevailed ; but we 
had not proceeded far on our return when we dis- 
covered that the wind had veered over eight 
points southerly, and freshening fast to a gale, 
which threatened to prove signally disastrous to 
our retreat by raising a swell, which would has- 
ten the destruction of the floe. 

Apprehensive of the worst, we urged the men 
to the utmost speed, which at best was but slow, 
owing to the innumerable hillocks of ice over 
which we had to clamber, and which caused us 
not a few severe falls aud various bruises. We 
had accomplished rather more than half the dis- 
tance to the ship, when we became sensible of a 
movement in the ice, which caused us to double 
our exertions, only to discover some ten minutes 
later that our return to the vessel was effectually 
cut off. 

The ship was still two and a half miles distant, 
when we came to a halt on the verge of the im- 
pediment to our progress—a vast sheet of water 
extending east and west beyond the boundaries 
of our vision, and not less than one-quarter of @ 
mile wide. 

“Here’s a go! What's to be done now, I’d 
like to know?” said the mate, as he gazed anx- 
iously in Captain Edson’s face. 

“Swim for’t, all who can, and let those who 
remain trust to fortune and the success of those 
who go,” was the old man’s rejoinder. 

“ Humph! I can swim rock-fashion,” said the 
mate, with thé “ghost of asmile.” “ But ’taint 
a bad idea for those who are of the genus am- 
phibious. Come lads, you hear—somebody’s 
got to swim for’t. Who'll try ?” 

Several doffed their jackets and kicked off 
their boots as he spoke, and in less than a min 
ute were nobly breasting the chilling fluid in am 
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attempt to gain the further side. But they were 
scarce ten Sas distant when we became coomned 
that the breach in the ice was becoming wider, 
and the mate proposed to abandon the idea, and 
we sat down in a cluster to await the result of 
ld and dreary task th f 

’T was a cold an task the 

that ice bound strait; but the noble fellows 

ved equal to its accomplishment, and we soon 

the satisfaction of seeiag them emerge on 

the other side, from which they waved a farewell 

ignal ere they hurried on. Fifteen or twenty 

minutes elapsed, and they were no longer visible, 

when a decided alteration took place in the ship’s 

ition, which was speedily followed by the 

all of her maintopsail, a proof that she was free 
from her icy-bonds. 

“ Well done, Murray !” exclaimed the captain, 
as he witnessed the broad sheet of canvass slowly 
expanding to the fresh breeze. “‘ That man’s a 
treasure, Harding. If he can handle the old 
boat so short-handed, he deserves to have a ship, 
and shall, i€ I live and my influence can obtain 
him ore. He seems to have sea-room—see how 
he comes round. Dead before it—that’s your 
= Hurra! He’s bound to the rescue any 
wa ” 

nd so he was. Twenty minutes later the 
foretopsail — to the breeze, aad the yard be- 
gan te travel slowly to the mast-head, a proof 
that willing hands, if few in number, had manned 
the capstan-bars. For a skert time the ship 


trimmed our scant canvass on a bowline, thankful 
for our escape, and eager-to bid adieu to the 
scene of our adventure. 


VIEW ON THE CHENANGO RIVER, N. Y. 
The pleasing landscape illustration on this 
age, is engraved from a charming picture by J. 
. Cropsey, of New York, pelea for Nicholas 
Ludlum, The scene is on the banks of the 
Chenango River, at Sherburne, Chenango coun- 
ty, New York. Though we cannot convey to our 
readers an idea of the rich coloring, the exquisite 
gradation of tints from the bright foreground to 
the misty distance, the emerald splendor of the 
drooping foliage, yet we have faithfully rendered 
the effects of light and shade, and the grace of 
the composition. The pervading quiet of this 
scene sooth:s and delights the beholder. We 
are not surprised that a taste for landscapes has 
of late gfwn to a passion, and that our best 
landscapists find constant employment in trans- 
cribing the charms of American scenery to can- 
vass. Cropsey is one of that brilliant coterie of 
painters, embracing such names as Church, Cas- 
silear and Kensett, who have conferred a high 
artistic glory on our sister city of New York. 
These men have succeeded, where men of per- 
haps equal genius have failed, because they have 
gone to work in the right way. They have dis- 


carded conrertionalism and imitation, and taken 
nature in her beautiful American wildness and 
grace as their model. 


They have worked in the 


headed for us direct, when she fell off suddenly 
four points, but still continued to move, and after 
a brief space came up to her original course, 
which she held some ten minutes longer, when 
she again became stationary. 

So intent had we been on the ship’s progress, 
that we failed to notice the change taking place 
in our immediately vicinity; but it new forced 
itself upon our observation by extending to the 
centre of the group, awakening us to a sence of 
augmented danger, as we beheld a fissure open 
in our very midst, and divide the party. Asud- 
den leap, and we were together again, but on a 
patch of ice scarce an ‘acre in extent, and which 
the slightest shock might shatter. For near a 
minute all were dumb with horror, Captain Ed- 
son being the first to speak. 

“ Lie close, my lads! A movement, however 
slight, may cost us all our lives, while to keep 
quiet is an easy task, and may result in our safe- 
al Ha—there goes the ice yonder! Should 

t break reach the ship, we’re sate.” 

Following the index of his glance, we observed 
the opposite field slowly parting, and a few min- 
utes later became assured that the ship was again 
in motion. Such was the fact. The break had 
opened a channel for her, through which she soon 
dashed at a five-knot rate, when we discovered 
our late companions on her forecastle, on which 


_ we had the supreme happiness of joining them 


ere many minutes had 
We had enough of polar bears and polar re- 
gions, and with a sigh to the memory of him 
hose corpse we had compelled tw desert, 


same spirit as the English landscapists, avoiding 
their tones of color. Formerly aa American land- 
scape-painter who had learned his art of English 
artists, thought it necessary to re-produce the 
lowering skies of England when dealing with 
American scenes. The results were wholly an- 
satisfactory. We did not recognise our bright 
suany Nature in this foreign garb. But our mod- 
ern American landscapists have made the woods 
and fields their studio. They have set up their 
easels in the Catskills, in the White Mountains, 
along the banks of our gliding rivers, by the 
shores of the sounding sea. They do not fear to 
paint what is before them—the blue, cloudless 
sky, the clearly-pencilled leaves, the distinctly- 
defined herbage of the near foreground. They 


dare even—these young Americans—to paint. 


trees green. According to the old rales of art, 
that was an unpardonable sin. If a landscapist 
of the old school painted a June forest, he 
touched up his foliage with umber, or sienna, or 
yellow ochre and black. ‘‘ Natare put him out,” 
as old Fuseli once humorously exclaimed. We 
remember once walking on the Common at mid- 
summer, with an artist then in vogue, during 
those days when we thought natare and art two 
different things, and our companion asked us 
what we thought the color of the elms was. In 
the innocence of our heart, we replied “ green.” 
Bat it seems we were betraying our own verdan- 
cy. “No, sir!” replied the artist, emphatically. 
They’re black-—decidedly black. You have no 
eye for color.” But we have changed all that— 
we admit that summer leaves and grass are 


green, and we are — to allow the skies to 
smile occasionally, and do not think that a bright 
transcript of a sanny landscape is treason to 
high art. 

THE GALLEY SLAVES OF FRANCE, 

A correspondent of the London Times, in a 
long letter dated at Toulon, gives the followin 
account of the “forcats’ there, formerly wel 
known under the name of “ galley slaves:” “ It 
is not to be expected that one can geek of Tou- 
lon without saying a word of the galley slaves or 
forcats. There are in the arsenal and 4500, 
who do all the heavy work. They drag the ma- 
terials about, and some are employed in sawing 
timber. The worst are attached in couples b 
heavy chains passing around the ankles an 
waists and linked together. The better behaved 
are allowed to go singly, ironed in the same way, 
with the exception of the connecting chain. 
They are clothed in coarse canvass trousers and 
shirts, branded with their numbers, and a woollen 
jacket. Those who are condemned fer life wear 
a long, green, woollen, peakless cap, sometimes 
like a nightcap with the top cut off, and made 

uare. On the front of the cap is a tin plate 
with the number of the wearer punched oat. 
The convicts who are condemned for a term of 
years are distinguished from the others by red 

, and those who have been more than once 
to the Bagne by yellow sleeves to their jackets. 
Their faces, closely shaven, bronzed by exposure 


VIEW ON THE CHENANGO RIVER, NEW YORK. 


to the sun, and brutalized by crime, are fearful 
to behold, and their repulsive appearance is 
heightened by their hair being notched short in 
lines ranning around the head, in order to tacili- 
tate recognition should they escape. At night 
they lie down on inclined lengths of planking, 
without mattress or covering, in twenties or thir- 
ties, and an iron rod is run through tye leg chains 
of each, so that no one can move without the 
rest. The food consists of brown bread, not all 
wheaten flour, soup, and haricots el feves, beans. 
No wins or tobacco is allowed, but the convicts 
are permitted to receive 10f. a month from their 
friends, with which they may purchase any eat- 
able they please The greatest and most degrad- 
ing punishment, and one which must also be the 
greatest obstacle to reformation, is chaining the 
men in couples. Youths over sixteen may be 
seen chained to old men tainted with every crime. 
Walking or sleeping, the comrades of the chain 
are never separated, until freedom or deats re- 
moves one of them. In spite of the hideous 
costume and revolting ap ce of the forcats, 
there were some who still exhibited traces of 
their former position, whose gentility, so to speak, 
pierced through their convict garb. One in par- 
ticular, standing nearly six feet high, and who is 
intently watching the arrival of wounded French 
soldiers from Italy, struck me on account of the 
ease and grace with which he moved, bowing to 
the guardians passing by, —- his actions 
were accompanied by the horrid clanking of his 
chains. At the time of my visit I was told that 
there were then among the forcats, Colonel de 


Ceroy, who commanded a regiment at Marseilles 
in 1851, who was ch with the execution of 
the coup d’etat in this town, and who was subse- 
bay | convicted of swindling ; Captain Doin- 
eau, Chef d’un bureau Arab, convicted of having 
conspired to murder an Arab chief; Lieutenant 
de Mercey, convicted of having unfairly and 
with premeditation slain another officer when tip- 
sy in a duel; the chief army accountant (chef 
comptable), who was sent to the Crimea, the two 
managers of the Bank of Toulon, and six abbes 
= there are more who manage to keep their 
ormer calling secret). An eminent painter is 
chained to a distinguished member of the Paris 
bar, and between them they keep the accounts of 
one department of the prisons, while of lawyers 
and notaries there is no end. Among the forcats 
are men of all nations, as of all ranks in society. ~ 
We contribute our quota, one—an Englishman, 
who was arrested at Calais with forged notes in 
his possession, and who, there is every reason to 
believe, was guiltless of any criminal intention. 
He has recently been brought to Toulon from 
Rochefort in consumption, and not allowed to 
wear flannel, although permitted to do so in 
Rochefort. There is also a hazy rumor of a 
British peer of the realm being among the forcats, 
but, as no one has ever seen him, it may be dis- 
missed as a myth. 

To the present government of France is due 
the merit of endeavoring to deal with the great 
social evil, the Bagnes, whore vice stagnates and 


grows more hideous, to be again let loose on so 


ciety. Penal settlements have been formed in 
Africa and French Guiana, to which some of the 
convicts have been removed. Toulon is now the 
only Bagne; those of Rochefort and Brest have 
been abolished ; but still the work goes on very 
slowly. Three cargoes of 500 each have been 
shipped off, yet their places are nearly all filled 
up by new arrivals. oreover, it would appear 
that the forcats cannot be legally compelled to go 
unless they choose. They were condemned to hard 
labor in the dockyards and arsenals of the State, 
and not to transportation. To coax them to go 
abroad, they are promised that on their arrival 
they shall be relieved of their chains, and allowed 
the free use of their limbs. But, so great is the 
dread of Lambessa and Cayenne, and the craven 
fear of death, that they “pre fer the fetters and hor- 
rors of the Bagne at Toulon to com ive in- 
dependence at these two French colonies. As 
one of their guardians characterized them, “Tous 
ces assassins et voleurs sont si laches ils ont peur de 
mourir’”’—All these assassins and thieves are such 
cowards, that they fear death !’” 


The extravagance of our demands is continu- 
ally mocked by our necessities. How absurd that 
he who lacks even his daily bread, and is at no 
time sure of it for three days together, will yet 
indulge in dreams of quails showered from the 
heavens !—and yet, the very virtue of Hope 
is to be found in this very sort of illusion ; and 
poverty is solaced, feeding upon a dream, in the 
absence of any more solid ds.—Simms. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
MANFRED DE LISLE: 


— OR, — 


THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


«Ix that quaint old gothic structure in yon- 
der hollow, now almost hidden by the luxuriance 
of rambling vines which have grown around it, 
lived, fifteen years ago, Manfred De Lisle, the 
subject of my present story.” 

The speaker was a benevolent-appearing, ven- 


~ erable man, with whitened hair and feeble form. 


I had met him in the course of an extended ram- 
ble in one of the most beautiful and romantic 
portions of “‘ Merry England,” and finding him 
a most entertaining companion, I gladly took the 
opportunity to spend an hour in hissociety. He 
was, and had been for years, as he informed me, 
the vicar of the English Church in the adjoining 
parish. We strolled leisurely along the green, 
shaded bank of the Thames, beguiling the time 
with pleasant conversation, until my eye hap- 
pened to rest upon an antique country-house, 
upon the opposite side of the stream, half em- 
bowered in the profusion of the surrounding fo- 
liage. It was one of those objects which instinct- 
ively attract the attention of every lover of the 
picturesque (and I confess myself one of the 
class), and I immediately directedethe attention 


of my companion to it. 

“Ah, the old De Lisle mansion,” he ex- 
claimed. “‘ You are not the only one who has 
questioned me in regard to it. Within the walls 
of that old structure I was, many years ago, the 
witness of a singular scene. But stay a mo- 
ment; did I understand you to say that you are 
from America ?” 

“You did—I am an American,” was my 
reply. 

“ Sit with me then,” he continued, “ upon this 
grassy bank, and I will tell you a tale of yonder 


ancient mansion, which I think can do no other- 
wise than interest you. That it is true, I bear 
witness with my own lips. And yet, looking 
back over these long years which have inter- 
vened, I can sometimes persuade myself only 
with difficulty that the whole is not some strange 


creation of my brain, although I never think of 
the deep, awful solemnity of the hour in which 
this revelation was made to me, without a 
shudder.” 

My interest and attention were instantly ex- 
cited by this promising opening, and seating 
myself upon the luxuriant grass by the side of 
the aged vicar, I listened to hear his story. And 
then, while the shadows of twilight were falling 
around us, rendering still more stern and gloomy 
the old mansion of which he spoke, and towards 
which my eyes constantly wandered, he gave me 
his remarkable story, just as I have here tran- 
scribed it. 

“There was a reason,” he commenced, “ for 
my desiring to know whether or not you were an 
American. Ten years ago, Manfred De Lisle, 
then upon his death-bed, and within the old ed- 
ifice to which you have just called my attention, 
made to me the confession of which I am about 
t tell you. I then promised him most sacredly 
that I would never reveal the secret which he 
consigned to me to any living Englishman. He 
wished that none of his countrymen should learn 
it, and therefore hold his name thereafter for all 
time in abhorrence and detestation. That trust 
I have kept well and truly; to none, save my- 
self, is the strange, terrible life secret of Manfred 
De Lisle known, and it will be no breach of my 
promise if I reveal it to you. 

“I well remember the night upon which this 
singular oecurrence happened. It was but a few 
months after I had taken charge of the parish of 
Wilmarth, and thus I was little acquainted, com- 
paratively speaking, with either it or my parish- 
ioners. The De Lisle mansion I had not yet 
visited. I had heard its owner spoken of as 
Colonel De Lisle, a man who had for many 
years been singularly taciturn and repellant to 
all, and upon the several occasions that I had 
seen him in his pew at church, I noticed partic- 
ularly his unmistakable military deportment, 
and, at the same time, the deep furrows and tor- 
turing appearance of: mental disquietude which 
his thin, haggard face always wore. He was 
then, I should say, perhaps sixty years of age. 

* Otten, while in the midst of the service, my 
eyes would unconsciously wander to that face, 
with its almost preternatural expression, and 


more than once I have speculated within myself 


as to the history of this incomprehensible man. 
To none, I was informed, had he ever confided 
his cares or troubles, or whatever might have oc- 
casioned his mental distress; he was forever 
stern, silent and unapproachable. Nor was it 
mere idle curiosity which prompted me to desire 
to know more of him; the desire flowed partly 
from the real interest which his appearance ex- 
cited within me, and partly from a sense of my 
duty as a minister of God. And this desire was 
soon gratified, in a singular and unexpected 
manner. 

“ But let me return to the scenes of the night 
of which I commenced to speak. The season 
was mid-winter, and throughout the whole day 
the snow had fallen fast and furiously, and when 
darkness came the earth was thickly covered 
with irregular heaps and drifis. The night, too, 
was a bitter cold one, and as I seated myself in 
my dressing-gown and slippers before the cheer- 
ful fire of my study, my thoughts turned pleas- 
antly upon the long indoor winter evening which 
lay before me. My library, the solace of many 
hours which must without it have been lonely, 
was close at hand, and taking up one of my fa- 
vorite volumes I soon fixed my attention upon 
its pages, listening at intervals to the wild shriek- 
ing of the storm without. 

“A loud ring of the door-bell, repeated almost 
instantly, suddenly aroused me from my abstrac- 
tion. Laying my book down, I began to con- 
jecture the causes which could have brought any 
person out upon so inclement a night, and of 
course I corcluded at once that it must be some 
imperative and urgent business. 

“‘ Perhaps, I reflected, my presence is called 
for at some bed of death; some spirit may be 
taking its flight in the midst of this wild winter 
tempest. The seasons make no difference with 
the course of death ; in storm and calm, in sun- 
shine and darkness, the destroyer is always 
abroad upon his mission! and as the servant of 
God, I must still follow in the steps of the death- 
angel, and minister to the sguls of the poor relics 
of mortality which strey@is path. My conjec- 
ture proved correct. Voices of persons in con- 
versation came to my ear, and in a moment my 
domestic entered the room. 

“* Colonel De Lisle’s man is at the door, sir,’ 
she said. ‘He says his master is dying, and 
wishes you to come to him without delay.’ 


“Astonished and awe-struck by this announce- 
ment, as I was, I promptly prepared to go forth 
in answer to the wish of the dying. Rapid 
thoughts flashed through my mind as I buttoned 
on my surtout and muffled my face closely in a 
thick scarf. But two weeks before I had seen 
Colonel De Lisle in his accustomed place at 
church, paler, sadder and more gloomy than 
ever before—and now he had sent for me to at- 
tend him in his last moments! The thought 
was a solemn one, and with it came another and 
a strange one—the thought that now, and from 
the lips of the dying, I was to gain the solution 
of the mystery which had always, within the 
memories of the inhabitants of Wilmarth, sur- 
rounded Manfred De Lisle as if with an atmos- 
phere of secrecy. 

“My preparations were quickly made, and I 
joined the messenger at the door. Besides the 
horse which he had ridden, he had brought 
another for my use which he was now holding by 
the bridle. No words passed between us until 
we had gained the saddle and were floundering 
forward as best we might through the deep drifts 
of snow which rendered the road well nigh im- 
passable. I realized at once that this was no 
time for delay, and therefore wasted no time in 
unnecessary words. I believe that only one 
question and answer passed between us upon the 
way. As we arrived at the crossing of the roads, 
the man paused for a moment to decide upon the 
nearest route, and taking the opportunity, I al- 
most shouted close to his ear, in order that my 
voice might be heard above the howling of the 
storm : 

“* Your master cannot live, you say ” 

“*Tam afraid so,’ he replied, sadly, shaking 
his head. ‘ The doctor had not come when I left 
him, but I think he is beyond the reach of 
medicine.’ 

“ We rode on silently and as fast as possible, 
and in another half hour we had reached the 
gate of the mansion. The whole front of the 
house was dark and gloomy, with the exception 
of two windows in the corner of the left hand 
wing, which were only faintly lighted. I at once 
conjectured that there was the chamber of death, 
and as my guide dismounted and led me directly 


towards it, I found that I had surmised rightly. 


We entered at a small door in the wing, and 
passing across a dark hall, silently entered the 
room where the master of the house was lying. 
The scene presented here was a deeply solemn 
and impressive one. The servants of the house 
were collected around the bed, most of them in 
tears, and all showing their grief in some man- 
ner. At the head of the bed was the physician, 
his fingers placed upon the wrist of his patient, 
and his eyes fixed steadily upon a watch which 
he held in his left hand. As I approached, the 
servants recognized me and fell back, and I at 
once took my position by the side of the physi- 
cian and awaited with anxiety the result of his 
examination. This was of no long duration ; 
relinquishing the hand, he turned to me and 
whispered : ™ 

*** My labors here are useless ; he has passed 
the power of my art! Look at him and judge 
for yourself ; observe his face, so thin, haggard, 
and ghastly pale, his damp, corrugated forehead, 
and his faint, irregular breathing! For the last 
year his life has been slowly wasting away and 
consuming, and this night must witness the last 
scene in his earthly career !’ 

“ The brief description thus given of the dy- 
ing man was a perfect one; I looked again and 
saw upon the bed the form of Manfred De Lisle, 
living still, it is true, and yet the very person- 
ification of death! Altogether, the presence of 
death has never affected me, before or since, as 
in this instance. His bony hands were clasped 
tightly together outside of the bed, and the long 


and matted black hair, mixed here and there 
with gray, which half hid his sallow and fur- 
rowed cheeks, added strangely to the wildness of 
his appearance. Suddenly, with a start, he 
opened his eyes, and earnestly pronounced the 
words : 

“ «Has he come—can he refuse to comfort me 
in this terrible hour ?” 

“ Hardly had he spoken, when his wandering 
glance fell upon my face. A glad smile broke 
through the weary, anxious expression of his 
own, and stretching out his thin hand, he grasped 


mine with unmistakable eagerness, at the same 
time uttering my name in a faint voice. 

“« Thanks! thanks!’ he continued, still hold- 
ing my hand. ‘In these last moments of this 
long life agony, it will remove one half of the 
pang to have you by my side. But O, would to 


God that I might not be doubtful of my 
hereafter !’ 

“A terrible spasm shook his frame, and cover- 
ing his face, he groaned in deep anguish. Bend- 
ing over him, I was about to whisper some sooth- 
ing words in his ear, when suddenly starting up 
to a sitting posture, he exclaimed : 

«Tell me, good sir—tell me this, and in the 
name of Him whose name I tremble to speak, 
deceive not the dying. Is there, can there be a 
transgression so deep, so sinful, that the atone- 
ment of our blessed Redeemer cannot reach ? 
Were his promises given for me and for my 
sins ?” 

** As you hope for heaven and an eternity ot 
weal,’ I solemnly replied, ‘I beseech you doubt 
it not, but rather hold fast to the blessed belief! 
Miserable indeed would we be had not the 
precious blood of Calvary been shed for all ; 
Christ indeed died that we might receive eternal 
life !’ 

“Tiis countenance grew calmer while I was 
speaking, and became almost placid. For a mo- 
ment he lay silent and motionless, and then, 
arousing his faculties again, he said : 

“«T believe you, reverend sir, and the belief 
gives me such joy as you can hardly compre- 
hend. But still, I shudder to think of the bur- 
den of guilt which is yet mine!’ 

“«« Confess, then, and repent, ere it shall be too 
late,’ I said. 

“«T will! I wili! This is almost my last 
hour ; my life lamp flickers and burns low—my 
time is short. Leave me now,’ he continued, ad- 
dressing those who stood around him ; ‘I would 
be alone with God and_ this hoty man, his 
servant !’ 

“The domestics obeyed—they, as well as the 
physician, leaving the room in silence. When 
we were alone, Colonel De Lisle spoke as 
follows : 

“*T know not, sir, whether the doctor has ven- 
tured to pronounce upon my disease, but I do 
know that it is one which he is powerless to ar- 
rest. Conscience, remorse, and the stings of a 
guilty soul are the ailments which have for years 
lashed and preyed upon me, until at last they 
have brought me here—to the brink of the grave! 
And now, before the earth closes over me, let me 


confess to you the terrible secret which even now 
burns like a living fire within my breast. There 
must surely be merit in confession and repent- 
ance, even when made beneath the hand of 
Death himself.’ 

“Drawing a chair to the bedside, I sat and 
listened to his words with absorbed attention. 
He spoke low and feebly, but sufficiently distinct 
to allow of my hearing ; and when he came to 
the more exciting portions of his strange tale, 
his voice was raised to a somewhat louder key. 

“*Tt is many a long year,’ he commenced, 
‘since I first came to this parish of Wilmarth to 
pass the remainder of my life. I am now more 
than sixty years of age ; then I was barely half 
that number—and yet, even then, young as I 
was, the blight of utter desolation had already 
fallen upon my life! Ihave revealed myself to 
none in this neighborhood ; none know my his- 
tory, or whence I came. And you, I trust, will 
guard the secret as jealously as I have; never, 
I beseech you, breathe to English ears the reve- 
lation which I am about to make, for the first 
time in my life !’ 

“T assured him that his wishes should be sa- 
credly regarded, and he continued : 

““*My parentage is English; but when quite 
an infant my family removed to Ireland and set- 
tled in Dublin, which for the first half of my life 
became my home. My parents died while I was 
still quite young, and I was left to the care of a 
maiden aunt, under whose protection my cousin, 
Francis Martyn, who was also an orphan, had 
likewise been placed. 

“« Sir, I have heard men speak of friendship, 
but I never yet have seen its strength and fervor 
so strongly exemplified as in the bond which 
united my cousin and myself. There was the 
difference of scarcely a month in our ages, our 
temperaments were the same, we lovéd the same 
pursuits, both in childhood, youth and manhood, 
and, above all, we cared for nothing so much as 
each other’s society. Day by day our hearts 
seemed to draw nearer and nearer in a beautiful 
and enduring friendship. In the quiet of that 
secluded home we grew up together, alone in the 
world, as it was, and yet strong in our mutual 
reliance. 

“« Thus passed the calm current of our lives, 
until the death of our aunt, which happened 
shortly after we had attained our twenty-fifth 
year. The happening of this event gave me the 
opportunity to gratify an ambition which I had 
long cherished in secret—the desire to become a 
soldier. With the little sum which my aunt had 
held in trust for me, I purchased a commission 
in a regiment which had just been ordered to ac- 
tive service in America, and when my cousin 
learned my intention, he immediately conceived 
a like determination, which he soon carried into 
effect. Together we bade adieu to our home, and 
crossed the Atlantic with our commands. 

“<«T will not give you an account of our stir- 
ring adventures in the American war of 1812, 
for these have little connection with my story. 
Side by side we fought upon many of the bloody 
fields of that contest, and in the terrible night- 
battle at Lundy’s Lane we were both severely 
wounded. Although not dangerous, our injuries 
were such as incapacitated us for immediate ser- 
vice, and a few days after the battle we obtained 
a temporary discharge. Returning together to 
our old home in Ireland, we passed several 
months in recruiting ourselves, and in the pleas- 
ant society of our Dublin friends. 

“*The war upon the Continent, which had 
been temporarily suspended by the abdication of 
Napoleon and the restoration of the Bourbons, 
soon broke out with renewed strife and fury. 
Hardly a year after the retarn of Martyn and 
myself from America, Napoleon escaped from 
his island prison in the Mediterranean, and in- 
stantly the call “to arms!” was sounded 
throughout the length and breadth of the British 
Isles. Participating in the common fervor and 
enthusiasm, Francis Martyn and myself deter- 
mined to rejoin the service. This was an easy 
matter; upon our application we were speedily 
placed in the Enniskillen regiment, with our 
former rank, and a few weeks saw us transferred 
with the army of the duke to Belgium, to watch 
the advance of the French. 

“Upon the memorable night of the 17th of 
June, together with the other officers of the 
army, we were hurried from the festivities of the 
ball at Brussels to the field of Waterloo. Of 
the horrors of that next memorable day of car- 
nage I will not speak; suffice it to say that our 
regiment was in the thickest of the battle and 
shared in the glory of the victory, and that both 
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Francis Martyn and I were with it, and were af- 
terwards complimented by our colonel for our 
services. Both of us, also, were promoted. 

“* Again we returned to Ireland, but not now 
as quietly as before. It is impossible, sir, to tell 
you now, at this distant day, of the wild, delir- 
ious enthusiasm with which the survivors of the 
brief campaign at Waterloo were received at 
home. Even the meanest private in the army 
was at once exalted to the dignity of a hero, and 
for weeks the great cities of the kingdom were 
in a state of turbulent joy. 

“«A banquet was resolved upon, in Dublin, 
to be given by the citizens to the officers of the 
Enniskillens, and this was at once done. How 
well Ir ber every incident of that unhappy 
day! The wealth, the beauty, the aristocracy of 
the metropolis were present, and all was hilarity 
and mirth. The scene and its seductive pleas- 
ures intoxicated me; I drank long and deeply, 
and carried away by the excitement of the occa- 
sion, I soon lost myself in the insane frenzy of 
drunkenness. For the time I lost my reason ; I 
hardly knew where or what I was. 

“My cousin sat directly opposite me; he 
drank but sparingly, and more than once I saw 
him looking anxiously towards me as I swal- 
lowed a new draught of the fiery liquor. I was 
so blind and maddened that this chafed and irri- 
tated me beyond measure ; and a moment after 
he whispered in a low tone across the table : 

«««T beg of you, Manfred, don’t drink any 
more to-night! No one can tell what will be the 
effects of your intoxication !” 

“To you mean to say, Captain Martyn,” I 
retorted, fiercely, and in so loud a tone as to at- 
tract the attention of the whole table, “that Jam 
drunk? If so, permit me to call you a liar!” 

“*A blank silence of amazement followed 
these rash and uncalled-for words ; every eye was 


turned to Francis Martyn. He was a man of 
unquestioned bravery, and my disgraceful epithet 
stung him to the heart, while at the same time he 
respected my condition too well to resent it. His 
face turned pale and he compressed his lips 
together. 

“««You will think better of this, Manfred, 
when you are cooler,” he said. ‘ We have been 
friends too long to quarrel now.” 

«««* When I am cooler, Captain Martyn?” I 
exclaimed ; and in the blind passion of drunken 
fury I started to my feet. “Sir, this is unbear- 
able; you have just repeated your insult, and I 
am not the man to bear such treatment!” 

“With these words I drew my sword and 
sprang across the table. All was instantly con- 
fusion and outcry; the company rose to their 
feet and rushed forward with loud exclamations 
to separate us. Impatiently shaking off the 
hands which were laid upon my shoulders, I 
made a furious thrust directly towards my cous- 
ia’s breast. But he had now become aroused to 
the danger of his position, and drawing his rapier 
he easily parried my stroke. In my present con- 
dition the issue of this contest could not be 
doubtful ; hardly had I made three passes before 
he snapped my blade short at the hilt. Casting 
down the useless guard, I rushed upon him with 
a cry of rage and shame; he avoided me. I 
was seized by a dozen strong hands—and then, 
overcome by my exertions, by the wine I had 
drank, but still more by a sense of disgrace and 
defeat, I fell senseless to the floor. I was carried 
to a private chamber, and the company broke up 
in confusion and embarrassed regret. 

“¢The next morning—good Heaven, clear 
from my vision the terrible sight which has since 
haunted it!—the next morning Francis Martyn 
was discovered lying in a pool of his own blood 
upon the floor of his bed-chamber, dead and 
rigid! A ery of horror rang through the hotel, 
and all its occupants rushed in trembling horror 
to the scene of this terrible tragedy. With oth- 
ers I made my way thither, and pressing through 
the crowd, I stood by the body of my friend and 
gazed in blank dismay and with a sickening 
heart upon it. By my side was the lovely Sarah 
Derwent, the affianced bride of the dead, and 
she, too, was gazing in speechless agony upon 
his face. The scene, the sight, was more than I 
could bear; the remembrance of our friendship, 
and of my parting in fierce hatred with my 
cousin, thronged upon my mind and completely 
overpowered me. Again I fainted, and was 
again borne by my friends to my room. 

“« A strict search was immediately instituted 
for the assassin, but neither sign nor trace of him 
could be found. The search was prolonged and 
continued with indefatigable earnestness, but, 
strange to say, not the slightest clue to the mur- 


derer could be ascertained. The singularity of 
this fact was commented upon ; it excited public 
attention, and gradually my own name began to 
be coupled with that of Martyn. The cireum- 
stance of my quarrel with him the night before 
the deed was committed was brought forward 
and canvassed with renewed interest, until at last 
several persons ventured to charge me with the 
crime. My friends indignantly denied it; the 
charge was persisted in, and at length the excite- 
ment created by this strangs affair became so in- 
tense that the matter was brought before the 
grand jury. A true bill was found against me, 
and I was at once committed to prison to answer 
the indictment. 

“* But notwithstanding these ominous circum- 
stances, public opinion was strongly favorable to 
me. I was visited in my prison by friends in- 
numerable, who assured me of the certainty of 
my acquittal, and promised every effort in my 
behalf. Bat to all offers of this kind I returned 
a firm and decided negative. I told my friends 
that I should employ no counsel and offer no de- 
fence. They remonstrated, but I was firm and 
immovable in my purpose. 

“The day of my trial at last came. The 
court-room was thronged by my friends; it 
seemed more like a day of triumph for me than 
aday of doom. I was arraigned, and pleaded 
not guilty; the jury were impanelled, and the 
trial proceeded. The prosecuting attorney sim- 
ply proved the finding of the dead body of Fran- 
cis Martyn, and my quarrel with him upon the 
preceding night, without attempting to connect 
the two circumstances in any manner. Tere he 
rested his case, and when called upon for my de- 
fence, I rose and made a short address to the jury. 

«««T see among you, gentlemen of the jury,” 
I said, “ several-whom I well know, and to 
whom, I am happy to believe, I am as well 


known. By you I am to be judged, and by that 
judgment will I abide unmurmuringly. If it be 
that the belief enters your minds that because of 
a momentary difficulty with one whom I loved 
as well as my own life, I could steal to the bed- 
side of that friend and play the part of the mid- 


night assassin, then, gentlemen, pronounce upon 
me the doom of death! But if it shall seem to 
you that Manfred De Lisle is as incapable of 
harboring a revenge so dark in his bosom, as that 
which might urge him to slay the cherished 
friend of his youth for a cause so slight—if years 
passed in the service of my country, and the yet 
unhealed wounds received in that service can 
merit anything—if there is any testimony in the 
record of a life hitherto pure and spotless—if, in 
short, you believe me as innocent of this fearful 
crime as a babe unborn, then, gentlemen, do me 
the justice to avow it! Ihave answered to this 
charge, not guilty ; and living or dying, in honor 
or dishonor, with the prospect of a pleasant life 
yet to be passed, or with the vision of the scaf- 
fold of a disgraceful death, still will I say, nor 
cuitty! Gentlemen, I can say no more; in 
your hands I place my life, with a perfect con- 
fidence that you will judge me justly.” 

“The public prosecutor refused to make any 
appeal to the jury; the judge charged them 
strongly in my favor, and without leaving their 
seats they rendered a verdict of not guilty. The 
court-room echoed with the acclamations of the 
crowd, and I was caught up in the arms of my 
friends and borne off in triumph upon their 
shoulders.’ 

“ At this point the speaker paused. His face 
grew still more pallid, and a shudder shook his 
whole frame. 

“«* And now,’ he said, huskily, ‘God help me 
to make this torturing confession to Him and 
you!’ 

“A groan of anguish burst from the lips of the 
wretched man, and at the same instant a quick 
suspicion of the terrible truth darted like light- 
ning through my brain. 

“* Stay,’ I exclaimed, ‘do you mean to tell 
me that you—’ 

“© That 1 murdered Francis Martyn? Yes! 
Notwithstanding the bold air of innocence which 
I assumed, and in spite of the verdict of the 
jury, I, and I alone, was nevertheless the mur- 
derer of my cousin! This is the secret which 
has burdened my life, which has made my exis- 
tence a curse, and now drags me down to the 
grave!’ 

“ These words were uttered in a firm, deliber- 
ate tone, which assured me of their truth. For 


a few moments there was a painful silence; the 


guilty and dying man lay with his face concealed 
from my sight, while I gazed upon him with all 
the fascination of horrified surprise. 


what,’ Tat length asked, ‘moved you 
to this awful crime ?” 

“*Tt must have been,’ he slowly replied, ‘ the 
overwhelming tide of my rage and passion. 
Upon that terrible night, after those had retired 
from my room who bore me thither, I became 
almost a maniac in my fury. I raged wildly 
around the walls until my strength was spent, 
and throwing myself headlong upon the floor I 
endeavored to think. But my mind was still in 
a transport of fury; I realized only that I had 
been disgraced in the eyes of my friends—that 
my enemies, if any such had been present, were 
triumphing in my humiliation—and I ground my 
teeth together and groaned. I forgot the friend- 
ship of a lifetime; I remembered not that noth- 
ing save my own wilfulness had brought this 
shame upon me, and I thirsted for speedy re- 
venge. I did not stop to reason, to consider the 
consequences of my act, but rushing from my 
chamber, I sought that of Francis Martyn. He 
was sitting by his table, writing, by the aid of a 
night-lamp. He turned as I entered, and with 
one fierce blow of my rapier I smote him to the 
heart! He recognized me, cast upon me one re- 
proachful glance—O, God, I see it now !—and 
without a word fell dead at my feet! 

“*T looked upon him for a moment, coldly 
and remorselessly, and then approaching the table 
IT examined the paper upon which he had been 
writing. As I read, my brain reeled and my 
heart well nigh burst with the terrible revulsion 
of the moment. It was a letter, addressed to 
myself, full of those endearing and tender ex- 


pressions which he so delighted to use towards 
me. The ink was still wet where he had written 
my name, and the last words were these : 
«¢«Tjear Manfred, let us be reconciled ; for- 
give me if I have angered you, and let us forget 
it. If you remember our long friendship, you 
cannot, 1am sure, bear hatred to me! I have 
known and loved you too long to lose—” 


“ ‘And there it ended, justas I had cut it short 
by my murderous blow! Seizing the paper, I 
consumed it to ashes in the flame of the lamp, 
and then rushed from the room, to be forever 


haunted by the voice, the face, the form of Fran- 
cis Martyn, triumphant even in death !’ 

“Again he paused fora moment. His voice 
was growing rapidly more husky and faint, and 
as if conscious of his waning vitality, he contin- 
ued in a more rapid tone. I bent lower to catch 


every one of his imperfectly uttered words, 
“‘And I have been haunted,’ he said. ‘I 


know not how it was that I appeared so calm, 
so collected at the trial ; it must have been that 
a sense of desperation pervaded my being; that 
a consciousness of the utter hopelessness of my 
life, should I be spared the disgrace of a felon’s 
death, made me indifferent as to my fate, as I 
certainly was. Hénceforth there was to be no 
peace for me ; remorse and the terrors of an out- 
raged conscience held my soul with their iron 
grasp; I seemed to be accursed in the sight of 
Heaven. My friends congratulated me upon my 
acquittal and the triumphant vindication of my 
innocence ; every word went to my heart like a 
steel-barbed arrow! Upon the very night of my 
trial I secretly fled from my home. There were 
abundant reasons to urge me to this step. The 
associations which I had shared with Martyn, 
the scenes which we had loved in common— 
everything which might remind me of him was 
there. Life was destined to be replete with hor- 
rors for me; but a life passed in the very locality 
of this tragedy would be a tenfold living death. 
I crossed the Irish Sea and wandered hither, and 
here I have lived and suffered in secret for thirty 
years. Those whom I left in Ireland know not 
of my fate; they probably think me long since 
dead. 

“«*T have spoken once of Sarah Derwent, the 
beautiful betrothed of Francis Martyn. Beneath 
the terrible blow of the death of her lover she 
sank like a broken reed ; but she lived and still 
lives. And that weak, frail woman alone futh- 
omed the truth in relation to the murder of Mar- 
tyn; she well knew whose hand inflicted the 
blow; to her the revelation stood plainly upon 
my braggard face. She came to me once while 
I lay in prison—not with bitter words, but with 
sad, reproachful looks, which nearly crazed me. 
Once, five years ago, she appeared to me here, 
old and careworn, but still a living reproach to 
me. Where she is now, I know not; would she 
were here at this moment, that I might implore 
her forgiveness !’ 

“There are certainly some moments in our 
lives when events occur which seem to us but lit- 
tle less than miracles. Hardly had the dying 


man uttered these words, before the rustling of 
garments attracted my attention, and forth from 
a distant corner of the room, where she had 
hitherto been concealed by the shadows of the 
massive furniture, came a female, and with a 
slow and tottering step she moved to the bed- 
side. Her form was bent with age, her face was 
withered and furrowed, and her hair thin and 
gray; and yet there was about her something 
which spoke forcibly of rare loveliness which 
had once been hers. Her dark eyes were filled 
with a soft, mournful light, which, as I saw it, 
seemed almost the emanation from another 
world ; and as she glided forward and sank upon 
her knees by the bed, I drew back in awe and 
reverence. How I received the revelation I know 
not, but instinctively, as it appeared to me, I be- 
came aware that I was gazing upon the face of 
none other than Sarah Derwent. 

“A new life seemed to possess, for the mo- 
ment, the frame of Manfred De Lisle. A joy- 
ous smile overspread his pale, wasted face, and 
raising himself to his elbow, he stretched out his 
hand to his strange visitor. She took it softly in 
her own, and as she bent her head, I saw that a 
tear fell upon it. 

“« Forgive—forgive !’ was all that De Lisle 
could utter, and then, in a broken and quivering 
voice, she replied : 

“*T do forgive you, Colonel De Lisle, and may 
Heaven pardon you as truly as Ido! I can sur- 
vive you but for a little time, and God forbid 
that this solemn hour should be one of harshness 
and bitter words! Yes,I forgive you; may your 
repentance be as sincere as your sin was great 
and fearfal !’ 

“The dying man pressed her hand and strove 
with all his power to speak—but speech was now 
gone from him forever. He raised his clasped 
hands, and while tears of joy streamed down his 
cheeks, he looked earnestly towards me. That 
glance, so fraught with eloquent meaning, I 
could not fail to understand, and kneeling by his 
pillow, I raised my voice in earnest and fervent 
prayer. I prayed that the atonement of the un- 
happy sufferer might forever purge his fleeting 
spirit of its sin, and that the unquiet soul might 
find in death the rest which had been denied it 
upon earth, and my prayer seemed answered at 
once. As I concluded, both she who knelt with 
me and myself looked towards the face of the 
sufferer. It was rigid and expressionless; and 
as we looked we knew that the long life-struggle 


was ended, and that the spirit of, Manfred De 
Lisle had ascended to Him who gave it!” 


Upon the following morning I left the little 
village inn and walked slowly and thoughtfully 
down the street. The strange and deeply inter- 
esting story of the good pastor had made an in- 
effaceable impression upon my mind; during the 
night the scenes which he spoke of came before 
me in my dreams, and now I could find no 
thought for aaything besides this—the fearful 
life-secret of Manfred De Lisle. 

As I walked on, the spire of the village church 
met my eye. Close at hand was the graveyard, 
and moved by a sudden impulse, I turned aside 
from the street and entered its gate. For more 
than an hour I lingered among the simple 
mounds and tombstones, where 


‘* Bach in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep ;”’ 


spelling out with difficulty the half-effaced letter- 
ings upon the stones, and musing upon the com- 
mon end of all mortality. 

As I was about departing from this “ silent 
city,” an inscription upon a marble tablet near 
by attracted my attention. I paused beside it 
and read these words : 


“ MANFRED DE LISLE, tat 62. 
—— in his grave, 
After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well ” 

Beside this was another grave, and upon the 
stone the simple name, “ Sarah Derwent.” I 
looked upon it, and then my eyes turned again 
to the first. Almost unconsciously I repeated 
the inscription. 

“ Yes—he sleeps well!” I soliloquized. “ Man- 
fred De Lisle, troubled, unhappy spirit, blessed 
art thou in this sleep which knows no waking ; 
from which may a merciful God grant that thou 
shalt be sammoned to a lenient judgment!” 


+ 


Home is the residence not merely of the body, 
but of the heart: it is a place for the affections to 
unfold and develop themselves ; for children to 
love and learn, and play in; for husband and 
wife to toil smilingly together and make life a 
blessing. ‘The object of all ambition should be 
to be happy at home; if we are not happy there, 
we cannot be happy clsewhere.— Bryant. 
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REMARKABLE TREES. 

On this and the next page we have placed a series of very grace- 
fal and interesting engravings, representing some of the most re- 
markable trees in the eastern and western hemispheres, commenc- 
ing with delineations of those in California. These enormous 
trees are the growth of Calaveras County. They indicate the 
richness of the soil, and show that this country is as rich in its 
vegetation as in its minerals. The Big Tree represented in our 
sketch is ninety-five feet in circumference and three hundred feet 
in length. Five men were engaged fora month in sawing it down. 
They sawed and bored great holes with immense augers, until the 
giant of the forest lost his equilibrium and fell with a tremendous 
crash. Three weeks were employed by the workmen in remov- 
ing the bark from a portion of the trunk, which measured fifty-two 
feet. This bark, in thickness, in many parts, more than two feet, 
was exhibited at San Francisco. The learned of the place have 
set themselves to ascertain the age of this enormous tree, and, by 


THE PIONEER’S CABIN. 


counting the concentric rings, have come to the conclusion that it 
must be at least three thousand years old. 

The Three Graces or Three Sisters, also represented on this 
page, are united at the base, but each has a se te trunk, meas- 
uring in circumference some ninety-two feet. The Miner’s Cabin 
has @ circumference of eighty feet, while its height is reckoned at 
three hundred feet. The Pioneer’s Cabin is of similardimensions. 
There are many other trees of similar magnitude, each of which 
has been named according to the fancy of the emigrants. There 
are two trees, for instance, called Husband and Wife—a group, 
The Family Group. One tree, with the enormous circumference 
of one hundred and ten feet, and an elevation ofefive hundred feet, 
has been called—because he is believed to be the oldest tree known 
in the neighborhood—The Father of the Forest. A tree, also of 
great size, standing by itself in a forlorn place, has received the 
suitable appellation of Old Maid. We also furnish our readers 
with an engraving termed The Horseback-Ride, representing the 
hollow trunk of a tree, which affords space sufficient for a man on 
——— to drive up the heart of the tree, a distance of seventy- 

ive feet. 

A correspondent of the San Francisco Bulletin, in an interest- 
ing account of a visit to these trees, says: “ We were pre 
to see the largest kind of trces and not to be a bitastonished. So, 
as soon as our toilet was made, we started down the road we had 
come the night before, and at a distance of one hundred yards, 

between the ‘ Two Guardsmen,’ which flank either side of 

the road as we near the house. These two trees are about fifteen 
feet apart, and are of nearly equal size, being one twenty and the 
other twenty-two feet in diameter, and three hundred feet high. 
These two trees are very lect and very much alike; one of 
them. leans a little towards the other, and their tops are joined to- 
as one tree. Very few of the trees have branches lower 

own than one hundred feet from the ground. For such mon- 
strous trunks, their branches and foliage are meagre, the former 
being few, gnarled and crooked, and the latter very thin. Leay- 
ing the ‘ Guardsmen,’ we turned to the left, and after a few rods 


. THE THREE SISTERS. 


walking, came to a third tree (no name), which is forty six feet in 
circumference, and two hundred and fifty feet high. A few steps 
further on and we met a tall, straight, graceful tree, with foliage, 
well proportioned about the “. A modest sign-board told us 
that this is the ‘ Beauty of the Forest,’ which is sixty feet in cir- 
cumference, and three hundred feet in height. The fifth tree has 
no name, and is two hundred and seventy-five feet high. Alta 
California is the name of the sixth tree, which is a beautiful, sym- 
metrical, and graceful tree, with fine foliage at the top. It is 
ninety feet in circumference, and about two hundred an ninety- 
five feet high. At one hundred feet from the ground this tree is 
forty-five feet in circumference. The seventh tree has fallen, and 
measured three hundred feet from the roots to the top. Still on 
the road leading to the main grove, we meet the eighth tree, called 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. This is a large and heavy tree, the butt of 
which has been burned out, forming a hollow which will hold some 
twenty-five persons, and room to 8 The ninth tree is called 
Old Dominion, and is fifty-two feet 
round, and two hundred and seventy- 
five feet high. The tenth tree is 
called the Empire State, and is 
eighty-nine feet round, and three 
hundred feet high. Vermont is the 
name attached to the eleventh tree, 
and is fifty feet round by two hun- 
red feet high. The twelfth tree, 
Phich has fallen and is nearly all 
destroyed by fire, must have been 
immense, judging from the stamp 
lying upon the ground, which is 
seventy-five feet long, and burnt out 
in the centre, so much that several 
of us, later in the day, rode through 
it on a horse sixteen and a half hands 
high. Half the distance through we 
sat bolt upright on the horse and had 
plenty of space above our heads, 
whilst the other half, not having 
burned so much, we bent our heads 
forward so as not to strike the ‘roof.’ 
We passed on and examined the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth and 
sixteenth trees, which varied in size 
from fifty-four to seventy feet round, 
and from two hundred and twenty- 
five to two hundred and ninety feet 
in height. The seventeenth tree is 
called Young America, and is eighty- 
eight feet round, and two hundred 


and ninety-five feet high. Directly opposite this tree, and separated 
by a carriage way, are the Siamése Twins, two trees springing 
from the same butt, being ninety feet round and two hundred and 
ninety feet high. Old Kentucky, the nineteenth tree, is sixty- 
three feet round, by two hundred and eighty-five feet in height. 
The twentieth tree stands to the right of the road on the side of 
the hill, and from its lonely position is called the Old Bachelor. 
The twenty-first and twenty-second trees are of an average size. 
The Mother and Son are next, being two trees joined together at 
the roots, being one hundred and ten feet in circumference and 
three hundred feet in height. The twenty-fourth tree is General 
Scott, being a stately, grand old tree, measuring sixty-three feet 
round and two hundred and ninety feet in height. The Fairy of 
the Forest is a gracefal tree, standing on the left of the road, and 
is two hundred and seventy-five feet high and but twelve feet 
through. This beautiful tree tapers gradually from the ground, 
and is clear of branches for at least one hundred feet high ; the 


THE MINER’S CABIN. 


top being clothed in regular foliage. With one accord we named 
this tree as stated, the pe of the Forest. Hercules is the nextin 
order, and a grand old fellow this is, being over thirty feet six 
inches in diameter and two hundred and eighty feet high. Some 
cool, calculating lumberman has anual this tree into boards, 
and says there is upwards of (725,000) seven hundred and twenty- 
five thousand feet of inch boards in it. We now come to the 
Father of the Forest, a fallen tree, which is estimated to be one- 
hundred and twelve feet in circumference and four hundred and 
fifty feet long. In the fall this tree has been broken in several 
places. From the depth it is buried in the soil, it must have been 
down a long time. In order to comprehend the immense size of 
this mammoth, we mounted by a ladder to the top of the trunk, and 
walked over its length. Truly, one must go and see, to believe, 
and no one can see without being filled with awe and wonder. 
The Mother of the Forest is a short distance on, and is still stand- 
ing, being ninety feet round and three hundred and twenty-seven 
feet high. The bark, to the height of one hundred and sixteen 
feet, has been yay? | some speculative vandals and carried 
abroad for exhibition. e might mention here that they took the 
bark abroad, set it up for exhibition, but owing to the immensity 
of the circumference nobody would believe it came off one tree, 
and finally, being branded as a humbug, they had to shut up the 
exhibition, and ended by losing a goodly sum of money. The 
Family Group is the name of twenty-six trees, all standing close 
together, and varying in size from fourteen to twenty-two feet in 
diameter, and from two hundred to two hundred and ninety feet 
in height. Damon and Pythias are the names of two trees which 
were once joined together, but are now separated some three feet, 
fire having burned a space of that width between them. It might 
be mentioned here that many of the trees are badly scarred by fire, 
which has, in ages past, swept through this grand old forest. The 
Hermit stands all alone, and is seventy-five feet round by three 
hundred and twenty feet in height. The Pioneer’s Cabin is the 
name of a tree thirty-three feet eough and but one hundred and 


fifty feet high, the top having been broken off. The fallen part 
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PLANE-TREE NEAR SMYRNA, IN ASIA MINOR. 


has been destroyed by fire, as not a vestige of it remains. The 
Three Graces are three tall, graceful trees, standing side by side 
in a parallel line, of the same size and length. The centre one is 
oy wn | straight, but so close do — stand that the top foliage 
bent the outer ones a little from the perpendicular. There are 
several other trees near the Graces, one of which, the Miner’s 
Cabin, is twenty-one feet in diameter and two hundred and twenty- 
five feet high. The butt has been burnt out much in the shape of 
a tent, and will take in the re- 
cess a | number of peo- 
ple. We have now made the 
tour of the grove, and arrive 
back of the house, where we 
catch a back view of the trank 
of what was “ the big tree.” 
This was the first tree discov- 
ered by the hunter Dowd. It 
was a noble, straight giant, 
over three hundred feet high, 
and about thirty feet through 
at the base. In August, 
1853, some parties took a no- 
tion to cut this tree down, 
and, manufacturing augers, 
went to work. It took five 
men twenty-five working days 
to bore the tree through so as 
to separate the butt, but so 
lumb did the tree stand that 
it would not fall. After try- 
ing every means to topple it 
over, they cut down a large 
tree near it, and let it fall 
inst the old giant, but 
still it would not succumb. 
A second tree was then cut 
down and made to fall against 
the mammoth, when it was 
forced over and fell with a 
crash which shook the v 
foundations of the hills and 
made a noise to which it is 
hard to liken anything. The 
fall broke the solid trunk in 
several places even as a pipe- 
stem. hen the hotel was 
first built at the Grove, the 
batt of this fallen monarch 
was levelled off and is now a 
portion of the floor of the ball- 
room. The tree is a 
circle and measures, not 
in the widest part, twenty-five 
feet through. This is ten 
feet from the earth, without 
counti the bark, which 
varies a few inches to ee 
over a footin thickness. The AY 
wood of the ‘big tree’ is of =a 
about the color of our red- 
wood, and the bark‘of a cin- 
namon color. It makes nice- 
looking furniture, not unlike 
mahogany in color, when 
dressed and varnished. It 
must be borne in mind that 
this entire grove of trees all 


stand in about fifty acres of ground. To say they are wonderful, 
grand, magnificent or immense, is poor language—one must go to 
them, walk round them, get into their hollows, ride through the 
burnt monster, walk over the Father of the Forest—yes, go amon 
them and around them again and again to be fully impressed with 
their immensity.” 


on a beautiful bay, surrounded by lofty mountains. A vast plain 
extends from the eastern limits of the city to lofty. hills covered 
with rich villages on the opposite side to sea. Traversed by 
the Melos, a pretty river which bathes the walls of Smyrna, it is 
of rare fertility; poplars, cypress and plane-trees grow there very 
ber as well as all kinds of nutritious vegetables. About 
the middle of this plain, on the side of the road from Smyrna to 
Bournabat (a village where a grotto is shown in which it is said 
Homer wrote his Iliad), stands an aged plane-tree, remarkable for 
its dimensions, and yet more so for its singular form. The trank 
is separated into two parts strong enough, in spite of their divis- 
ion, to support the mass of the tree. "These two stocks, uniting at 
& great height, form a species of arch, through which the people 
of the neighborhood often , the place being much frequented, 
because the rich city jmerchants generally have their country-seats 
at Bournabat. The tree does not grow precisely in the middle of 
the road ; it would be an impediment to carriages, the — be- 
tween the stems not being large enough to admit them, but foot 
passengers and sometimes people on horseback take a path par- 
allel and contiguous to the road which traverses this curious veg- 
etable gateway. 

The last engraving bea sagge one the Boabab, or Gouty Stem Tree. 
In north-western Australia, the character of the soil is such, that 
few trees are met with, except upon the borders of streams, and 
they are nearly of the same character as those of the rest of the 
continent. In addition to these, however, it possesses a tree—the 
Adansonia Gregorii—ot great value for its fruit, known as the 
Gouty Stem Tree by the colonists. It is of the same genus as the 
Boabab of Africa and the Cape de Verd Islands. It grows to a 
very large size—sometimes to eighty feet in circumference. The 
fruit is much sought after by the natives, and affords a palatable 
repast in those hot regions. The fruit, in shape, is oval, differing 
from the fruit of the African Boabab, which resembles a cucum- 
ber. It is by no means a rare tree in the sandy plains of north- 
western Australia, and it is a bounteous provision of the Almighty 
to supply o want of — in these arid oe the tree, 
pruned in the spring, yielding a copious supply of juice of a very 
refreshing character. TThe Australian Boebab is not generally 
confined to the coast, but is found as much as a hundred miles m- 
land. Its habitat is in the tract which lies between Sir Geo 
Grey’s Glenely River and the west coast of Arnhemsland. It 
likes a sandy soil. It has been named Adansonia Gregorii, in 
honor of the gentleman who first described it. 


GAS AND SHADE TREES. 

The common council of the city of New Haven are now en- 
gaged in investigating the cause of the destruction of many of the 
shade trees in that city,—supposed to be occasioned by gas escap- 
ing from the street mains. The subject is one of interest to the 
citizens of every place supplied with gas, and we hope the investi- 
— will be thorough, and if possible, some practicable mode 

evised of preventing the evil. The penetration of gas in the 
earth, where trees are rooted, for a few days even, seems to be 
fatal to them. Maples are more easily than elms. A 
committee of the council say that an easy, and as they believe, a 

ractical mode ot ascertaining whether the gas pipes leak, would 
o to bore into the earth directly over the pipes with an instru- 
ment made especially for the purpose, in a manner similar to that 
in which a firkin of butter or cheese is . 1 The earth drawn 
out by it would disclose, by the smell, the presence of gas. In 
case the earth around the roots of valuable trees have become im- 
pregnated with gas, the committee think the trees might be saved, 
f attended to promptly, by removing the earth, cutting off the 
small fibrous roots and supplying the tree with fresh earth. Other 
modes of protecting the trees from such an injury will undoubt- 
edly be ———_ by persons of practical knowledge on this sub- 
ject, and the committee invite communications upon the matter. 


THE BOABAB, OR GOUTY STEM TREE, OF AUSTRALIA, 
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e€ now come to our delineation of the famous plane-tree. - 
Smyrna, one of the largest cities of the Asiatic coast, is situated 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R G., Buffalo, N. ¥.—We have endeavored to find the 
work you inquired for, but we are informed by pub- 
lishers thet it is entirely out of print. A new edition 
— probably be issued by the Appletons the ensuing 
spring. 

Sratician.—In the accounts which are kept of the births 
and deaths in Prussia, and in which the greatest exact- 
ness is observed, it appears that at the last census there 
were 32,678 persons who were not accounted for, and it 
is suspected that the difference arises from the number 
of young men who have clandestinely left the country. 
during the last three years to avoid military service, 
or from the number of persons who have emigrated 
without having obtained that permission which the 
law requires. 

B. M.—The Turkish empire derived its name Ottoman 
from its founder, Othman. 

Fanmer.—From the town of Milton, Ulster county, there 
were 395,032 baskets of raspberries sent to New York 
the past season, at an average of five cents per basket, 
realizing $19,801 60. Thousands of baskets were sent 
from the same section of country. One berry raiser 
gy and sold from one-third of an acre over 6000 

skets, which netted him five cents per basket, 
amounting to about $390. 

Harvarp.—The German students form themselves into 
three societies, and are distinguished by the colors of 
caps; these are red, green, and orange. 

EnGiInger.—The commissioners on the State House, deem- 
ing it necessary to preserve the exact location of the 
rod on its top, for the benefit of all the triangulations 
in the vicinity, ordered, before the old dome was re- 
moved to give place to the present new one, that the 
rod should be carefally located and replaced on the 
new dome in precisely the same position it formerly 
occupied. This was done by T. & J. Doane, civil engi- 
neers, and becomes important, as it is one of the main 

nts in the triangulation of the State by Simeon 
len in 1844. 

Ournency.—The genuineness of a bank note is more fre- 
quently tested by the touch than the sight. Those 
accustomed to banking business are extremely quick 
at this mode of detection. 

Serceant S.—The recent victory obtained by the Chinese 
over the Knglish and French, shows a wonderful ad- 
vance in the tactics of war since their first encounters 
with the English, when they marched up against them 
without arms, and with gongs and other noisy instru- 
ments, thinking to frighten the foreigners. 

Hisrorian.—A life of James Wilson, the Scotch natural- 
ist and genial writer, has been written by his friend, 
the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, and is very excellent reading. 
Mr. Wilson was a wit as well as an enthusiast in natu- 
ral science, and some of the private letters embraced 
in this volume sparkle with the most graceful and 
pleasant humor. 


THE POPE OF ROME. 

Start not at this title, reader, however suggest- 
ive it may seem. We are not about to falsify 
our promises and practice by plunging into 
polemics or politics ; we shall neither assail nor 
defend the tiara, but propose simply to speak of 
the occupant of the throne spiritual and tempo- 
ral, whose seat is the eternal seven-hilled city, as 
a brief biographer, recording some facts which 
may not be familiar to allourreaders. Pius IX. 
is one of the men of the times, whose name rises 
as often as any other on the tidal wave of foreign 
intelligence. He is a ruler whose spiritual au- 
thority is recognized by the faithful in all quar- 
ters of the globe, but whose temporal power is 
confined to the sway of about three millions of 
people, occupying a narrow space on the map of 
the world, but a most important sovereignty, 
notwithstanding its contracted limits. 

Giovanni Maria Mastai Feretti, now Pope 
Pius IX., was born at Sinigaglia, in the Marches 
of Ancona, on the 13th of May, 1792. In his 
youth he was destined for the military profes- 
sion, and he served for atime, first in the French, 
and afterwards in the Austrian army. But the 
state of his health having disabled him from lon- 
ger sustaining the fatigues of military life, he en- 
tered the ecclesiastical state. 

In 1823, he proceeded to Chili, in South 
America, as auditor, in the suite of Monsignore 
Masi, and at the expiration of two years he re- 
turned to Europe. Leo XII., who then filled the 
Papal chair, was very friendly to Mastai. He 
successively elevated him to the dignity of pre- 
late, and appointed him president of the Hospital 
of St. Michael, and Archbishop of Spoletto. In 
1832, Gregory XVI., then being Pope, Mastai 
relinquished the bishopric of Spoletto to ac- 
cept that of Imola. In 1841, he was created a 
cardinal. 

Five years afterwards Pope Gregory died, and 
on the 14th of June, 1846, the cardinals assem- 
bied in conclave to choose a new Pope by the 
form called in the Roman Church “ Scratin- 
jum,” which is in fact balloting. Thirty-six 
cardinals voted, and it fell to the lot of Mastai to 
examine the contents of the urn containing the 


‘votes. The first paper (Bulletta) which he drew 


forth bore his own name, so did the second, so 
also did the third. Twenty times in succession 
was the same name drawn from the urn. Mastai 
could proceed no farther. Overpowered by 


emotion, he begged the assembly would excuse 
him from continuing the assigned duty, and ap- 
point another cardinalin his place. But so strin- 
gent are the forms observed on such occasions, 
that to have yielded to this request would have 
had the effect of invalidating the election ; and 
the whole of the proceedings would have been 
annulled. 

“Sit down and recover yourself!” was the 
unanimous cry of the conclave. 

Mastai sat down, pale, mute and motionless. 
He drank a glass of water handed to him by one 
of his colleagues, and after a little time, being 
somewhat restored, he slowly proceeded with the 
task of drawing forth the papers from the urn. 
The voters were thirty-six in number, and thirty- 
five times his own name was inscribed. Every 
member of the sacred college simultaneously 
arose, and the vaulted roof of the chapel re- 
sounded with the acclamations of the cardinals. 
After the observance of the customary formali- 
ties, one of the cardinals advanced to Mastai, to 
ask him whether he was willing to accept the 
tiara ; whereupon he replied that he conformed 
to the will of God, and took the title of Pius 
IX. The same evening the new Pope entered 
the Vatican. 

The habits of Pius IX. are characterized by 
patriarchal simplicity and regularity. He rises 
every morning at seven o’clock, and having per- 
formed mass alone in his oratory, he attends a 
second mass. After partaking of a light break- 
fast, he proceeds to his cabinet. Two chairs and 
a table, on which stands a crucifix, are the only 
furniture of the little apartment in which the in- 
terests of the Roman Church are discussed and 
arranged, and the labors of the pontificate per- 
formed. 

The Pope dines about three o’clock, alone 
—always alone: such is the indispensible con- 
dition of Papal etiquette. The repast is so hum- 
ble, that a Roman scudo defrays its whole cost. 
A short siesta, a few visits, and a brief interval 
devoted to a drive or a walk, fill up the time till 
six o’clock. At that hour the Pope again re- 
turns to his cabinet, where he continues occupied 
till ten at night. 


ARISTOCRATIC MANNERS. 

An American lady who has resided many 
years in Paris, tells an amusing story of a little 
incident which lately happened in that gay capi- 
tal. She had made the acquaintance of an Eng- 
lish countess of irreproachable ton, and accom- 
panied her to a fashionable French milliner’s to 
select some dresses, as the fair daughter of Al- 
bion was a new comer, and was unwilling to rely 
on her own judgment or the recommendations of 
the marchande des modes. While they were ex- 
amining patterns, in burst a very plump lady, 
who began by upbraiding the dress-maker for a 
delay in sending home a certain dress. 

“ Sapristi!” exclaimed the fat lady, “if this 
occurs again, no more of my custom—and the 
dress, how does it fit, now it is sent home? 
Look !” and taking off hr shawl, she exposed to 
view a dress, laced up the back with about an 
inch of something white, which should have been 
hidden, showing behind—“ well, all I can say is, 
that I’m served up like a ham.” 

This was too much for the aristocratic English 
lady, who, hastily dropping the silks, left the 
room followed by the dressmaker. “Have the 
goodness to send my bill immediately; had I 
known that you were in the habit of making 
dresses for such persons, I should never have 
come to you.” 

The poor dressmaker first looked frightened, 
then bewildered, then smiled complacently. 

“T understand your, ladyship’s mistake,” said 
she; “and it is by mo means surprising. But 
my lady may be assured that I admit no vulgar 
persons to my rooms. That was,” and here she 
lowered her voice to a confidential tone, “ the 
Princess D——, the emperor’s cousin.” 

It was indeed the Princess Mathilde, Countess 
Demidoff, now “ fair, fat and forty,” sister of 
Prince Napoleon, and daughter of Jerome Bo- 
naparte, by his second wife, the Princess Fred- 
erika Caroline, daughter of the King of Wurtem- 
burg. Mathilde might have been Empress of 
France, had she been tra@ to Louis Napoleon, 
who was once deeply in love with her, and even 
engaged to her. But the match was broken off 
by her own caprice, and she finally, in 1841, 
married Count Anatole Demidoff, for his money. 
The marriage proved a very unhappy one, and 
the count thoroughly hates his Napoleonic bride. 
They have not lived together for many years, but 
the count has the satisfaction of persistently op- 


posing Mathilde’s attempts at procuring a di- 
vorce, and holding her in chains that have long 
since changed from roses to iron links. The 
princess is a very free-and-easy character, a 
patron of art and artists, a bit of a political intri- 
gante, and altogether one of the most talked-of 
women in Paris. 


+ > 


CHANGES IN PARIS. 

The good people of Boston, with improve- 
ments and changes going on constantly about 
them, are apt to think that they are a little ahead 
of all the world in the line of municipal progress. 
But Louis Napoleon “leads the crowd” in this 
direction. In nothing is his wonderful activity 
so manifest as in what he has done and is doing 
for his splendid capital. During the last five 
years, says a Paris letter in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, such vast improvements have been made 
as to completely alter the aspect of nearly every 
quarter of the metropolis, and the work of de- 
molition and rebuilding continues with unabated 
ardor. As a matter of precaution, the narrow 
streets in the noisome purlieus of the Quartier 
St. Antoine have been destroyed; the Rue de 
Rivoli has been opened in a straight line from 
the Place de la Concorde to the Hotel de Ville, 
so that cannon planted at the lower end of the 
Tuileries garden would now sweep the whole 
length of that avenue, to the spot where the revo- 
lution always makes its grand stand-point ; the 
granite pavements have been exchanged for the 
Macadam system, although more expensive, but 
the latter cannot be torn up and thrown into bar- 
ricades ; and wide boulevards have been opened 
in every part of the city, offering perfect facilities 
for the passage of large bodies of troops and 
masses of artillery. The lower orders of Paris 
have hitherto lived in communities, swarming 
together in thousands, and left in all their squalor 
and vice. These communities of poverty and 
crime are being rapidly broken up, the dens razed 
to the ground, and the tenants forced to separate 
and seek refuge either in the suburbs or in quar- 
ters of the city widely distant from each other, 
where the police are better able to watch their 
movements. 

That part of the capital where the great insti- 
tutions of learning are located, and where, in 
dirty, crowded streets, live the grave professors, 
rollicking students, the proud old aristocracy of 
the ancien regime, and the rag-pickers, almost 
pell-mell together, was spared for a long time, 
but the hand of improvement has at last reached 
it, and the opening of the Boulevard St. Germain 
will effect an immense amelioration in that ven- 
erable faubourg, so full of historical reminiscences. 
The demolitions which have been commenced 
upon the Place Maubert will remove forever 
many interesting landmarks of ancient Paris. 


» 
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Miix.—Onur citizens are complaining bitterly 
of the impure character of the milk generally 
supplied to consumers. Milk—good milk, can- 
not be sold for less than six cents per quart, 
and at that price will afford the dealer a fair 
profit. 


Suir-Buitpinc.—This branch of industry 
has been rather depressed lately, but there are 
some twenty vessels of various sizes now on the 
stocks, and three have been launched within a 
few days. 


> 


True Cuanity.—Old wine was never put to 
a better use than when the Dake of Northumber- 
land recently sent a thousand bottles of sherry, 
thirty years in bottle, to the Westminster Hos- 
pital, for the use of the patients. 


Trees.—Now is the time to transplant them ; 
let attention be given to this profitable and im- 
portant branch of agricultural interest. Fruit 
raising near any large market is wonderfully 
profitable. 

Our Vicixitry.—The environs of Boston are 
growing in point of population even faster than 
the city itself. The year 1859 will add about 
nine thousand to the population of this city. 


>» 


Dr. Beecuer.—Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher’s 
autobiography is in preparation. It is said to be 
deeply interesting. 


Fire Encixes.—Boston has now four steam 
fire engines, and another in the course of building. 


Personat.—General Scott is just 73 years old. 


GERMAN GARDENS. 

In nothing is the difference between Germany 
and America more visible to a traveller or casual 
observer, than in the gardens; for this they are 
all termed, whether public or private. Those 
which belong to individuals and surround private 
houses, are like those we have been accustomed 
to seeing, and not at all more beautiful. So says 
the Country Gentleman, a paper devoted to this 
subject. Indeed, in the suburbs of New York, 
Boston, and almost any American city, may be 
found rivals for anything of the kind in Ger- 
many. But those provided for the public are 
almost as numerous, and it is common to find, 
surrounding all the cities, gardens owned by 
those whose profession is the rearing of plants 
for sale and vegetables for the market, but 
who live further in the country themselves, and 
perhaps very humbly, while a rich family from 
the city occupies a house attached to the garden, 
and pays for the privilege of enjoying its walks, 
and breathing the fragrance of its flowers. These 
summer houses are built very slightly, and very 
plainly furnished, and only resorted to during the 
hottest of the season, merely to get rid of the dust 
of the city awhile. The garden consists of beds 
of vegetables, bordered with flowers, fruit-trees, 
berries and ornamental shrubbery. In every 
garden, public and private, there is a table and 
benches for taking tea, coffee and lunch ; and we 
have been day after day, and week after week, to 
these gardens, without ever being invited to go 
into the house ; and this is the same whether we 
go morning, noon or night. The ladies have al- 
ways their embroidery or knitting-work, and one 
would think they had very little else to do in life 
than manufacture long stockings and mark pin- 
cushions. 

We have often seen ladies take their knit- 
ting-work before breakfast, and resort to the 
garden to wait till the bread and coffee arrives ; 
and among Protestants, Sunday is no exception 
to the custom of receiving visitors, walking in the 
gardens, and knitting and embroidering, unless, 
perhaps, it is more universal on this day, and a 
family feels more certain that company will ar- 
rive. The young people play ball and graces, 
and perhaps havea dance. Among the Catho- 
lics it is not the custom to work as on other days, 
and the sewing and knitting are all put out of 
sight as scrupulously as among the Puritan de- 
scendants of New England; but they walk and 
visit, and are more punctual at church. Being 
in afamily where the young ladies went to a ball 
on Saturday night and danced till four in the 
morning, we were surprised to see them going to 
church at seven. On asking how they could, 
when they were sleepy and weary, they said they 
must, whether they could or not, as the priest did 
not allow them to stay at home, and took neither 
a ball nor anything else as an excuse. Yet he 
had no objection to their going toa ball Satur- 
day night or Sunday night, or to their indulging 
in any discussion after church ; but the morning 
devotions must not be neglected. 


New York Centrat Parxk.—Our New 
York friends will have good reason to be proud 
of their new park when it is finished, and cer- 
tainly “the work goes bravely on.” Its total 
area is 843 acres, and it is about two and a half 
miles long. It is to be “a system of roads, av- 
enues, winding paths, lawns, groves, shrubberies, 
hillocks, grottoes, fountains, falls, streams, lakes, 
arches, bridges, and terraces.” 


Important EnporseMENT.—We have sev- 
eral times called the attention of our readers to 
the Ladd & Webster Sewing Machine, as re- 
markable for its perfection in construction and 
performance ; and we are now gratified to know 
that this machine has jast received the jirst pre- 
mium over all others, at both the Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania State Fairs. 


Economy.—The most profitable animal that 
a family in moderate circumstances can own, is 
a good cow. She will pay her cost and keeping 
over and over again, and nearly half support a 
small family. 


Morocco.—The London Times says a tele- 
graphic despatch from Tangiers announces that 
Sidi Mohammed, the eldest son of the late Em- 
peror of Morocco, has been proclaimed as his 
successor. . 


> 


Siens or THE Mitren.—A lover may imag- 
ine himself discarded when he sees another's 
name on the wedding cards. His natural ex- 
clamation will be, “ What's a miss ?” 
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CLERICAL ANECDOTES. 

A minister of the “ Kirk” of Scotland once 
discovered his wife asleep in the midst of his 
homily on the Sabbath. So, pausing in the 
steady, and possibly somewhat monotonous flow 
of his own oratory, he broke forth with this per- 
sonal address, sharp and clear, but very de- 
liberate : 

“ Susan!” 

Susan opened her eyes and ears in a twinkling, 
as did all other dreamers in the house, whether 
asleep or awake. 

“ Susan, I didna marry ye for your wealth, sin’ 
ye hae’d none! And I didna marry ye for your 
beauty; that the hail congregation can see. 
And if ye have no grace, I have made but a sair 
bargain!” 

Susan’s slumbers were effectually broken up 
for that day. 

There are some curious stories respecting Fra 
Rocco, the celebrated Dominican preacher and 
the spiritual Joe Miller of Naples. On one oc- 
casion, it is related he preached a penitential ser- 
mon, and introduced so many illustrations of 
terror that he soon brought his hearers to their 
knees. While they were thus showing every sign 
of contrition, he cried out, ‘‘ Now, all of you who 
sincerely repent of your sins, hold up your 
hands.” Every man in the vast multitude im- 
mediately stretched forth both hishands. “ Holy 
Archangel Michael,” exclaimed Rocco, “thou 
who with thine adamantine sword standest at the 
right of the judgment seat of God, hew me off 
every hand which has been raised hypocriti- 
cally.” In an instant every hand dropped, and 
Rocco, of course, poured forth a fresh torrent of 
eloquent invective against their sins and their 
deceit. 

Frederick the Great being informed of the 
death of one of his chaplains, a man of consider- 
able learning and piety, determined that his suc- 
cessor should not be behind him in these qualifi- 
cations, took the following method of ascertain- 
ing the merits of one of the numerous candidates 
for the appointment: He told the applicant that 
he would himself farnish him with a text the fol- 
lowing Sunday, when he was to preach at the 
royal chapel, from which he was to make an ex- 
tempore sermon. The clergyman accepted the 
proposition. The whim of such a probationary 
discourse was spread abroad widely, and at an 
early hour the royal chapel was crowded to ex- 
cess. The king arrived at the end of the prayers, 
and on the candidate’s ascending the pulpit, one 
of his majesty’s aides-de-camp presented him 
with a sealed paper. The preacher opened it, 
and found nothing therein. He did rot, how- 
ever, lose his presence of mind ; but turning the 
paper on both sides, he said: ‘ My brethren, 
here is nothing, and there is nothing; out of 
nothing God created all things ;” and proceeded 
to deliver a most admirable discourse upon the 
wonders of Creation. 


Crazep By THE Avrora.—The Columbus 
Statesman says that a young lady, aged about 


sixteen, of considerable intelligence, and prepos- - 


sessing appearance, is now residing with the 
sheriff of Ottowa county, preparatory to her re- 
moval to the lunatic asylum, having become in- 
sane from viewing the aurora borealis a short 
time ago, which she was induced to believe be- 
tokened the approaching end of the world. 


+ > 


AvaRMInG ConTINGENCY.—Referring to the 
suggestion that the Great Eastern may be taken 
to send British troops to China, the Providence 
Journal remarks that “the State of Maine will 
declare war with England, if the ship is turned 
away from Portland.” 


~~<?> > 


Art Irem.—The superb paintings by Rosa 
Bonheur, which have been exhibiting at Wil- 
liams & Everett’s, in this city, are gems indeed, 
and should be visited by every lover of the artis- 
tie and beautiful. 


> 


+ 


ConTINENTAL Armizs.—A statistical publi- 
cation just issued, states that the cost of keeping 
up permanent armies on the continent amounts 
to eighty millions sterling. 


> 


Dickens.—This popular author is 
not coming over at present, but his lecturing 
tour, though postponed, is not abandoned. 


Sieer.—A distinguished writer says that in 
sleep we are especially open to heavenly influ- 
ences. How about the nightmare? 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP. 

We beg leave to call the special attention of 
our readers to the advertisement and accompany- 
ing certificates relative to the Peruvian Syrup, 
which occupy a page of our journal to-day. The 
originals of these certificates we have examined, 
and are convinced that there can be no question 
as to their genuineness and truth. We feel con- 
fident that no one can read such an extraordinary 
array of evidence of the highest character with- 
out being satisfied that there is no medicinal agent 
now before the public which has stronger claims 
to their attention. They will find the certificates 
of well-known clergymen, chemists and physi- 
cians, bearing witness to such a mass of facts, as 
to leave no question of the great value of this 
remedy on any mind not closed against human 
testimony. It has been said by some who have 
but a superficial knowledge of the manner in 
which this medicine acts upon the human system, 
that it cures too many “ different diseases.” A 
perusal of the treatise on iron, which forms the 
introduction to the pamphlet recently published 
by the proprietor, will convince any one that no 
criticism is more unfounded than this. It is well 
known to those who have paid any attention to 
the subject, that most of the diseases of civilized 
life arise from imperfect digestion. Unless the 
digestion is perfect, the blood cannot be properly 
prepared, and consequently cannot nourish all 
parts of the system. Many agppose that the blood 
is a homogeneous fluid, but, on the contrary, it 
is made up of a number of distinct elements. 
Just as a ray of light is shown by the prism to 
consist of seven different colors. A kaleidoscope 
is composed of a certain number of substances or 
elements, and the combination exhibits a bean- 
tifal arrangement of figures; but let one of the 
substances or elements be taken from it, and the 
figures are all changed. So also if the digestion 
is impaired, some element necessary to make the 
blood perfect is wanting, and the part of the sys- 
tem it was intended to nourish becomes diseased. 
It is easy, therefore, to perceive that disease in 
any organ may ensue when the blood is deficient 
in any of its proper elements, “and that the so- 
called ‘ different diseases ’ cured by the Peruvian 
Syrup are in reality only difficult phases of dis- 
ease, depending on one and the same cause, viz., 
impaired and imperfect digestion, and conse- 
quent deterioration of the blood.” 

We should not speak thus confidently did we 
not know what we were talking about. We have 
given the Syrup a faithful trial in our family, with 
marked success, and we have seen its genial ef- 
fects in such a variety of cases, that we do not 
hesitate to express the opinion that it is worthy 
of all confidence, and ought to be in every fam- 
ily throughout the country. 


Water For CHELSEA AND CHARLESTOWN. 
—The Bunker Hill Aurora states that in pursu- 
ance of the plan initiated by Mayor Dana, of 
supplying Charlestown with water, a petition will 
be presented at the meeting of the legislature in 
January, for authority to that city, by itself or in 
association with the city of Chelsea, to lay pipes 
from Mystic or other ponds for the supplying of 
the two cities with pure water. 


+ 


Meerscuaums.—The Meerschaum mania 
continues unabated, and not to have a Pipe or 
Tube is to be far behind the times. Our friend 
Brown, Apothecary, corner of Washington and 
State Streets, is receiving by every steamer from 
abroad, the most beautiful specimens of Meer- 
schaum and Briar Wood Pipes and Tubes. 
Look in upon him. 


From Curriqui.—The Chiriqui gold dig- 
gings do not yield according to expectation. 
About fifty persons from Panama, who have been 
at work six months among the graves, have not 
collected enough gold to pay their expenses. 


+ 


A GENTLE most tender- 
hearted man we ever heard of was a shoemaker, 
who always shut his eyes and whistled when he 
run his awl into a sole. 


Deapv Literature.—The Post-Master Gen- 
eral is making some arrangements for the more 
effective return of dead letters to their writers. 


Smart Man.—The man who got the last 
word in disputing with a woman, has advertised 
to whistle for a wager against a locomotive. 


Austratia.—The yield of the gold fields is 
now considered to be decreasing. 


GAapsive Gatherings. 


The whole amount of gold sent from Pike’s 
Peak is $73,000. 

Rosa Bonheur contemplates a visit to the 
United States at no very distant date. 

James Parton’s “‘ Life of Andrew Jackson,”’ is 
announced to appear in November. 

Irving’s “ Life of Washington” is having a 
larger sale than any of his previous works. 

Two New York pawn-brokers have been fined 
$100 for demanding and collecting usurious 
interest. 

The silver mining business in Arizona is now 
said to have reached a point where success is 
cer tain . 

The strike of the four thousand coal diggers in 
the Pennsylvania mining district has resulted un- 
favorably for them. 

The Northern Albany Railroad has just been 
sold at auction. The stockholders and bond- 
holders lose over $3,000,000. 

The Austin (Texas) State Gazette says that 
$16,000 have deen lost lately in the mails be- 
tween Galveston and New Orleans. 

Every pound of cochineal contains 70,000 in- 
sects, boiled to death ; 700,000 pounds are an- 
nually used for scarlet and crimson dyes. 

General Jackson’s old horse is dead at last, at 
the age of forty-one years. For several years he 
has been unable to masticate, and was fed with 
bran, ete. 

In answer to an advertisement for a grammar 
school teacher in Chelsea, Mass., over one hun- 
dred well-qualified teachers made application. 
Of these forty were examined. 

The nutmeg tree is indigenous to the vicin- 
ity of Santa Cruz, California, and the nuts ob- 
tained from them are said to be equal to the ori- 
ental article. 

Mr. Ten Broeck writes from England to a 
friend in Memphis that his winnings in England 
this year have topped $440,000, to gain which he 
risked but $20,000. 

At St. Joseph, Michigan, there is a peach or- 
chard covering only five acres of ground, from 
which the owner has already sold, this year, over 
nine thousand dollars worth of peaches. 


The usual significance ot “a bull ina China 
shop” is reversed by the recent affair at the 
mouth of the Peiho : the bull in this case got de- 
cidedly the worst of the visit. 

The citizens of Philadelphia have to pay 
$20,000 this year for the privilege of voting. Ot 
this amount $12,650 is for the pay of judges, in- 
spectors and clerks. 

Two thieves who were recently caught stealing 
cattle in Carson Valley were punished by having 
their left ears cropped and being banished from 
the country. 

The Central Park in New York has cost the 
city nearly five and a half millions already, 
nearly all being for the land; the improve- 
ments upon it wilk cost nearly two millions 
more. 

Five Indian chiefs, representing the remnant 
of St. Regis, Iroquois and other tribes on the 
New York reservation, have gone to Kansas 
to buy lands for the removal of their people 
thither. 

From an official report, it appears that since 
1847 the introduction of Asiatics to meet the 
wants of Cuban labor cover 42,501 subjects— 
there having perished in the transit 7622, or 15 
per cent. of those taken on board. 


There are at present in the world about one 
hundred and twenty-one thousand Mormons. 
Eighty-three thousand live in Utah, of whom 
four thousand six hundred and seventeen have 
sixteen thousand five hundred wives ! 


Mr. Everett’s last oration contained about sev- 
enteen thousand six hundred and fifty words. 
The Gazette says he omitted probably “about 
four thousand words in its delivery. He spoke 
an hour and three quarters without reference to 
his notes. 

The Philological Society of London have in 
course of preparation a new dictionary of the 
English language on a most comprehensive plan. 
It is intended to include every word occurring in 
the literature of the language, with its meaning 
illustrated by appropriate citations. 

On the day of the fete in Paris, the empress 
wore some “stunning” jewelry, among other 
things, a bracelet formed of a garland of flowers 
of the double laurel strung together with pearls 
and diamonds, and winding several times around 
the wrist. 

The subscription which was made in this 
country for the benefit of the Italian sufferers in 
the late war reached the sum of $10,623. The 
money has already been remitted to them, and 
has been most gratefully received by the poor 
fellows, who were so sadly in need. 

The venerable Allen pear tree, at Salem, 
which is said to be two hundred and nineteen 

ears old, still lives and flourishes. It produced 

ve bushels of handsome and palatable fruit this 
season, which is very remarkable considering the 
barrenness of the season. 

The New York correspondent of the Charles- 
ton Courier says there is now a lively movement 
of horses to the South. They are generally fine 
blooded animals, bought in the New England 
market at high figures, and are destined to grace 
the stables of wealthy planters. The equine 
exportation to the South is uncommonly 
this year. 


Sands of Gold. 


+++. How beautiful is victory, but how dear. 
—De Boufflers. , 

--+. Heis poor whose expenses exceed his 
income.— Bruyere. 

.--. If slander be a snake, it is a winged 
one. It flies as well as creeps.—Jerrold. 


-+.+. The sun is every man’s servant, 
ry day in the year for him, and exacting no 
wages.— Bovee. 


-++. Facility helps to accomplish, but does 
not accomplis 


anything ; it faster, but 
never as far as teens Boupflers. 


.... Generally superior men are lonely men. 
Their superiority isolates them. Or itis at once 
the effect and the cause of isolation.—. 

.... Oft, what seems a trifle, a mere nothing 
by itself, in some nice situations turns the scale of 
fate, and rules the most important actions. 
— Thomson. 


.... We are too apt to bury our accounts 
along with our benefactors ; to enjoy the triumphs 
of others as _— they were the property of 
ourselves.—Jerrold. 


.... The poor and the despised are much 
given to boasting; they feel that their position 
is equivocal, and brag to make it less so. 
—Bovee. 

.... Many flowers open to the sun, but only 
one follews him constantly. Heart, be thou the 
sunflower, not only open to receive God’s bles- 
sings, but constant in looking to him.—Jean Paul. 

.... Libraries are the shrines where all the 
relics of the ancient saints, full of true virtue, and 
that without delusion or imposture, are preserved 
and reposed.—Lord Bacon. 

.... It is a special trick of low cunning to 
squeeze out knowledge from a modest man, who 
is eminent in any science ; and then to use it as 
legally acquired, and pass the source in total 
silence.— Walpole. 

.... Good service is prompt service. It 
ceases to be a favor, when he upon whom the 
service is conferred, has lost in patience and hope 
deferred what he might have bestowed in love 
and gratitude.— W. G. Simms. 

.... After a tongue has once got the knack 
of lying, ’tis not to be imagined how impossible 
it is almost to reclaim it. Whence it comes to 
pass that we see some men, who are other- 
wise very honest, so subject to this vice. 
— Montaigne. 

.... It is perfectly delightful, the philosophy 
with which we reconcile ourselves to the misfor- 
tunes of our neighbors. That another should 
be hungry, after we have dined, is a con- 
sideration that distresses nobody.— W. G. 
Simms. 


> 


Soker’s Budget. 


The quickest way to make “ eye-water,” is to 
run your nose against a lamp-post. 

They who “pine” in their youth can never 
look “ spruce ”’ in old age. 

Why is a dandy like a venison steak ? Because 
he’s a bit of a buck. 

The lady who took everybody’s eye, must have 
quite a lot of ’em. 

“ You can’t do that again,” said the pig, when 
the boy cut off his tail. -™ 

“The only way to look at a lady’s faults,” 
exclaimed a supergallant, “is to shut your 
eyes.” 

“Shall I paint your cheeks for you, wife?” 
“‘ No, husband, you have done it often enough by 
making me blush for you.” 

Why is a stove an agreeable affair in summer 
as well as winter? Because at either season it 
is always gratefal when coaled. 

Bal.l-headed men take a joke the more easily, 
becauve they are not at the trouble of “ getting it 
through their hair.”’ 

Not according to the Code.—A Frenchman, on 
having: a coat badly repaired, returned it to his 
tailor and indignantly demanded “a mend 
honorsble.” 

One of our city bakers, says a New Orleans 
wag, as invented a new kind of yeast, which 
sabes bread so light that a pound loaf only 
weighs eight ounces. 

“ This snow storm the boys regard as a joke,” 
said one Doctor S., during a late storm. “ Yes,” 
replied the doctor, “and it is a joke that any one 
can see the drift of !” 

Bill came running into the house the other 
day, and asked eagerly, “‘ Where does Charity 
begin?” “At home,” I replied, in the words of 
the proverb. “Not by a good deal,” rejoined 
Bill; “it begins at (C.)” 

The following slanderous paragraph goes un- 
rebuked: A wag has invented a new telegraph. 
He proposes to place a line of women fifty 
steps apart, and commit the news to the first as 
a secret. 


A general on the point of death, opening his 
eyes, and seeing @ consultation of three sok ysi- 
cians, who were standing close by his bed-side, 


faintl laimed, ‘“ Gentlemen, i 
platoons, it’s all over with me!” ype 
expired. 
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ae Phelix McCarthy, of the Kerry militia, was - 
generally late on parade. “Ah, Felix,” said 
the sergeant, “‘ you are always last.” “ Be aisy, 
Sergeant Sallivan,” was his reply; “sure some 
one must be last.” § 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE FORSAKEN. 


BY JOHN W. DAY. 


Stars fade! isles flit—the everlasting hills 
Bow low their foreheads ‘neath the weight of years; 
And each, whose breast life’s kindling current thrills, 
Must pass, a pageant, ¢ dand d with tears. 
Why sits’t thou here, lone one, at eventide, 
Nursing thy fond despair with anguished eye, 
While o’er thy head night's glittering navies ride, 
And fancy’s ear may catch the pean high 
That from each flame-wreathed bark rolls grand along 
the sky? 


O, is there aught beneath the tidal moon 

Can turn the rock-fast spirit from its poise, 
Soft as the touch of lily-fingered June, 

When o’er the earth she wakes her flowery joys? 
Or is there aught can hur! it from its throne, 


As sinks the wood-king, crashing in his might, ‘ 


When through the air the northern riders moan 
Their shrill death-song, and o’er the wintry fight 
Their crests, aurora-plumed, dart through the quiver- 
ing night’ 


°Tis true—love’s power, throughout the circling world, 
Rules all-triumphant; savage, saint and sage 
Hove felt its influence—war his banners furled, 
Or at thy bidding bade the combat rage, 
Till nations toppled o’er their swarming bays! 
, The coldest hearts, who life’s broad highway shun, 
Have oft crept forth to warm them in its rays, 
As, when the long, dread Arctic night was done, 
Where splintered glaciers soar, the voyager hailed the 
sun. 


Though joy hath fied thee. and dark woes be thine, 
Yet shall thy father’s blessings, scattered o'er 
The long-trod past, like countless star-worlds shine, 
If memory ope to view her golden store! 
And though the portals of thy soul be dim 
With earth-born tears, and gathering mists forlorn, 
Yet may their echoes catch thy victor-hymn, 
For time’s true hand shall lead the golden morn. 
And through the severing cloud hope’s conquering iris 
dawn. 


Why seek the steadfast mid the endless whirl 
Of jarring mind, and life's tempestuous hour ; 
All earth-forms are but varying shades, that curl 
Up from heaven's verge! Lo, night's mysterious power 
Te shattered, and the day-star gleams on high, 
Rousing to daily care the hurrying throng. 
So let thy manhood bid the shadows fly 
Up to the heights, till, past the gates of wrong, 
Bursts o'er thy pilgrim track the seraph’s morning 
song! 


A MODERN GHOST STORY. 


Some years ago it was my fortune to pass, 
with my family, a winter in one of the islands of 
the North Atlantic, and in that dreary region oc- 
curred the singular circumstances which I mean 
to relate, and which, though not to be compared, 
in some respects, with the orthodox ghost stories 
of former times, yet have the singular merit of 
being strictly true. 

In the northern locality which I have men- 
tioned, the short summer months may be most 
agreeably spent, for there is constant communi- 
cation with the world beyond the broad waters 
which surround it, and the island itself is covered 
with beauty and verdure. The troops stationed 
there, and the government suite and its depen- 
dencies, make the chief town gay, and sometimes 
even brilliant. But this period is brief, indeed ; 
and the long winter occupies the greater portion 
of the year, requiring all appliances and means 
to boot, to relieve the weary monotony of the 
season, where, for months together, the eye rests 
on fields of snow, and the ear grows tired of the 
ringing of the sleigh-bells. 

Having found that we should be obliged, by 
circumstances, to remain during the winter, we 
made every arrangement to render our residence 
as cheerful and comfortable as possible; and 
early in November we found ourselves quite 


We had hired, on our first arrival, the only 
large or pleasant dwelling to be obtained. It was 
at a little distance from the town, old-fashioned 
and roomy, with large offices, deep cellars and 
wine-vaults, which, it was said, had been (in 
former times, when the house was occupied by a 
government officer) well filled with good wine, 
but now was tenanted by spirits of an inferior 
kind. 

In fact, the house was said to be haunted, and 
to this story, which the common people of the 
place firmly believed, and to the evil reputation 
which they gave it, we were indebted for our spa- 
cious and comfortable quarters. There we had 
spent the short summer without any annoyance, 
however, from our ghostly fellow-inmates in the 
deep vaults. We had sometimes, indeed, heard 
strange noises and rumblings, and also a clank- 
ing sound, which a strong imagination might 
have converted into a ringing of chains, such as 


figures not unfrequently in the most approved 
ghost stories ; but as no member of our family 
was possessed of much imagination, we were all 
content to attribute these sounds to the rats, who 
were often visible, and remarkably large and con- 
tented-looking. There had been shown to us, 
also, according to the usual custom in cases of 
haunted houses, spots of blood on the floor of 
one of the unused attic rooms, which, it was re- 
lated, had always returned more vivedly after 
any attempt to remove them by scrubbing or 
other meatis ; but when one of the gentlemen of 
the family took a plane from the tool-chest, and 
planed away the obnoxious stains, the last traces 
of the spirits seemed to have been removed. 

And now winter reigned in earnest. The sun 
shone through the short day as brightly as in 
summer; the pure snew was dazzling from the 
reflections of his beams, but the air was piercing 
cold, and so clear that sounds could be heard 
from a great distance. Few sounds, however, 
were to be heard, save the ever-ringing sleigh- 
bells, and occasionally the distant music of the 
military band from the barrack square. Few 
storms occur during the winter, and almost every 
night of that well-remembered season, the stars 
shone so marvellously bright that it seemed like 
moonlight, and the moonlight was like a more 
soft and beautiful day. 

As I was, at that period, full of youth and 
spirits, J especially enjoyed the severe beauty of 
the season ; and often, before going to rest, I 
would throw open the shutter of the double glass 
window, and gaze out upon the night ; so calm, 
80 bright, so cold. And so, cheerfully and com- 
fortably, thanks to good fires and constant occu- 
pation, we were drawing near to the merry time 
of Christmas, and were busily preparing to cele- 
brate it with the usual feasting and gaiety, when 
our arrangements were much impeded by the un- 
accountable circumstance of our servarts, one 
after another, giving us warning that they intend- 
ed to leave us, without assigning any other 
reason than that they could not stay, or did not 
wish to stay. We tried every means to induce 
them to remain, inquiring most earnestly into the 
cause of the dissatisfaction—but to no purpose. 
I should have remarked, that we had gost pos- 
itively prohibited all conversation on the subject 
of ghosts, for fear of alarming the children, or 
silly housemaids ; but now it became necessary 
to inquire, with assumed gravity, if any annoy- 
ance had been offered by the spectres. Then all 
tongues were unloosed, and the great mystery 
revealed. The ghost had been seen, and was to 
be seen, every night ; and, strange to say, not in 
the house—whence our irreverent conduct had, 
no doubt, driven him—but outside, round about 
the dwelling and gardens, wandering in the 
moonlight, regardless of the excessive cold, pa- 
rading from nightfall till the dawn. To this 
statement both men and maid-servants firmly ad- 
hered ; no reasoning, no persuasion, could be of 
any avail to convince’ them to the contrary. 
Now, however ritliculous we might think the story, 
the effects, at least, were not ridiculous; on the 
contrary, quite serious. We endeavored, there- 
fore, to calm the excitement by promising to keep 
the doors fast bolted after nightfall, to prevent 
the ghost from entering, and not to send out on 
any errand, after that time, any of their number; 
and finally, by offering increased wages, we in- 
duced the elder ones to remain. 

The ghost, I was told, had been visible for 
about a week, and I was very anxious, for my 
part, to make his acquaintance. But though I 
looked for him anxiously on the first evening af- 
ter I received the information, I looked in vain. 
He did not appear; and the only description I 
could get of him was that he looked terrible— 
that his eyes were dreadful. On the next day 
after, there was a heavy fall of snow, covering 
up the beaten path, and keeping us all close pris- 
oners at home ; but at sunset we rejoiced to see 
the clouds break away, and the sun peep out for 
a moment, before his setting, just to promise a 
bright to-morrow. 

That night, about eleven o’clock, I was alone 
in my room ; a bright wood-fire burned upon the 
hearth, the large old-fashioned chamber looked 
cheerful, and in making preparation for a pro- 
posed sleighing-party, on the morrow, I spent 
some time. Before going to rest, wishing to see 
whether the prospect of clear weather continued, 
I threw open the window shatters and looked out 
upon the night. Brighter, seemingly, than ever, 
the moon, now nearly full, shone exactly oppo- 
site my window ; every building, tree, and even 
shadow, could be seen clearly against the pure 
soft snow, which lay in one unsullied sheet upon 


the open space, which extended between the 
house and long row of out-buildings which 
bounded the court-yard. 

After a few moments, I was about to close the 
shutters, when a long shadow fell across the 
moonlight, and slowly, noiselessly—for the snow 
gave no echo to the step—a figure advanced be- 
fore me, so close that the whole appearance was 
perfectly distinct. 

Let no one accuse me of weakness, if I own 
that I shuddered as I looked; for such a wild, 
unearthly face might indeed cause the feeling. 
A face almost as white as the snow, and appar- 
ently marked by small-pox, and eyes that were 
so stony, yet so sad and wild, so pale, they were 
almost white, yet vivid with strange light, as he 
turned away with an expression of despairing 
sorrow that it is impossible to describe. The 
figure was of middling height, and clad in com- 
fortable garments, the appearance of which, to- 
gether with a glazed hat, gave an indefinite idea 
of a sailor’s dress. I stood fixed to the spot, and 
breathless, but not with fear, for I seemed to 
know that there was nothing to dread from the 
being who walked so slowly past without look- 
ing at or seeming to observe me. Once he looked 
towards an upper window, and stood a moment 
gazing there with an expression of mingled re- 
proach, grief and agony, but withal so stony and 
unnatural that I involuntarily closed my eyes, 
and when I opened Them again, he was gone. 


Then I knew that I had seen the original of 
the ghost story; and I lay awake many hours, 
trying to account for such a singular appearance 
—for, in spite of all reasoning, that look made a 
most disagreeable impression upon me. 

Of course I related the cireumstance the next 
morning ; and, accompanied by several of the 
family, made a search in the grounds for traces 
of the course which my midnight visitor had 
taken. These were easily found in the fresh 
snow; the footprints extending from the main 
road, through the garden, to a small gate little 
used in winter, and thence through the court- 
yard and grounds, across to a road which bound- 
ed us on the other side; there, all traces ended, 
for there the snow was already beaten down by 
many feet, and the passing of vehicles. The 
print, however, through the garden, was at least 
that of an earthly foot; and we endeavored to 
persuade the servants, who looked on with mys- 
terious shakings of the head, that it was not 
strange a person should make, in this manner, a 
short cut through the grounds from one road to 
the other. 

They, however, had their own convictions ; 
they, too, had seen those terrible eyes. When 
they had gone to rest, we watched long for the 
coming of the unknown, but in vain ; no shadow, 
as on the preceding night, fell across the moon- 
light, though we waited till the moon disappeared 
and left the stars alone in the deep blue of the 
winter sky. On the next night, however, the 
figure was seen, shortly after the twilight faded 
away. It approached through the garden, but 
not near, wandering about the grounds, and dis- 
appearing altogether when any attempt was 
made to come near to it; and although it came 
again the next night, and almost every succeed- 
ing one through the winter, it was in vain we 
tried to seize it. When watched, it would not 
approach the house, but slowly wandered around 
it, occasionally looking up to a window with that 
gaze of infinite sadness, which none of those who 
saw it ever forgot. Often we hid in the shadow 
of the out-buildings, hoping to steal out upon 
him unawares; but he seemed to hear the slight- 
est sound, and to see into the darkest cover; al- 
though he appeared to be looking at nothing, for 
he invariably avoided every ambush, and if ap- 
proached more openly he would spring over the 
nearest hedge, or gate, or wall, with marvellous 
lightness and speed, and disappear, generally in 
a fir-wood which skirted the plantations. He al- 
ways came in sight suddenly, as if he had sprung 
from the earth, and often remained till a late 
hour: but sometimes he came with the midnight, 
and only departed with the dawn ; sometimes he 
wandered lonely about, and at others would 


stand for a long time beside the little gate which 
I have mentioned, looking up at his favorite win- 
dow, and always seeming quite unmindfal of the 
intense cold, to which the most hardy person 
would not venture to be exposed. 

Why he thus haunted our dwelling, and why 
he so delighted to look at that window, was a 
mystery—for that window was not in the cham- 
ber where had been seen the ominous stains ; nor 
did his conduct indicate any desire to enter the 
house. But the old stories were revived in fall 


force; many wonderful and entirely new ones 
composed ; and as such tales are exceedingly 
popular with a certain class of people, our ghost 
became a subject of almost public interest and 
discussion, and many of our neighbors made 
useless attempts to discover the mystery. About 
that time, also, we had a visitor—a wild, thought- 
less fellow, who always declared his belief that 
the ghost was a cheat and a humbug, who only 
wanted and waited an opportunity to steal. 
And full of this idea, he determined on a plan 
of his own, which he imparted to noone. He 
watched at the window of his room till the su- 
pernatural visitor should appear, and with the 
sash open, and the shutters partly closed, stood 
prepared to fire a musket from that position. 
The gun, however, was not loaded with ball, and 
could have done but little injury. 

He did not wait long before the pale, haggard 
face was in his sight—from what quarter appear- 
ing, our friend could not say ; he did but glance 
up at the moon, as he said afterwards, and when 
he looked down again, there stood the figure in 
the middle of the yard. With his usual slow 
step he went away, and returned a few times, 
then stood still beside some sticks of wood for 
burning, which lay there. An axe, which had 
been used that day for chopping them, lay care- 
lessly upon the pile; he took it up, passed his 
hand slowly across the edge, which flashed as he 
moved it in the light, then he laid it down; and 
while in the act, the gun was fired from the win- 
dow by his concealed foe, who looked to see him 
fall or ran away—but he did neither. Only rais- 
ing his sad, sad eyes to the window, he looked a 
moment, and moved slowly away. 

This was the last attempt which I remember to 
secure the poor wanderer; and by degrees, even 
as we become accustomed to much more disa- 
greeable visitations, we got used to his: and as 
he had never attempted any sort of injury to 
either person or property, all actual fear on that 
subject was quieted ; but the awe and the mys- 
tery were kept alive by his continued appearance 
during the same period of the night, though he 
always remained longest when the moon shone 
clear and bright upon the scene of his strange 
wanderings. And so the weeks and months 
passed on, the days becoming more intensely 
cold, the nights more gloriously bright. 

On the 14th of February a grand military ball 
was to be given. Such affairs make no small 
stir, in a small city, and this caused such an ex- 
citement, that our ghost-story seemed to be in a 
measure forgotten. Engaged in busy prepara- 
tions, perhaps, no one had had time to watch for 
his coming. At all events, for several days very 
little had been said about him. Well, the evening 
of the ball arrived, and about nine o’clock the 
large sleigh, with the gay horses and merry bells, 
came to take thither all the family with the ex- 
ception only of myself; for a most unfortanate 
and severe cold obliged me to remain at home, 
and with some regret I saw them depart. I had 
resolved to sit up till their return, which I did 
not expect till a late hour, and hoped, with the | 
aid of some new books and a bright fire, to pass 
the time almost as pleasantly as if I had gone to 
the ball. 

At ten o’clock I heard the steps of the last re- 
tiring domestic, and no one remained in the low- 
er part of the house but myself 

Ihave said that the house was large and an- 
tique. Through the long passages the footsteps 
echoed, hollow and distinct, and when they had 
ceased, I felt almost lonely; but the fire was 
cheerful, the books at least new, and I began to 
read. Presently, 1 went to the window, and 
drawing back the curtains, looked long and 
thoughtfully at the stars, which glowed, and 
sparkled, and shone with such varied beauty and 
glory. 

I was about to turn away, but before I could 
do so, a creaking noise, as of snow crushed be- 
neath the feet in very cold weather, caused me to 
stand still and listen. I stood opposite and near 
to the window, and strained my eyes to see 
through it. The creaking came nearer. Iknew 
that these were steps. A small railing extended 


from that end of the house. I heard that some 
one jumped over it, and then a long shadow fell 
across the moonlight. 

I felt that it came nearer—nearer. I stood 
with eyes strained to painfulness, and fixed upon 
the window. I knew what was coming—what I 
had often seen before; but now I dreaded to 
meet that fearful look—at such an hour—alone ! 
but I could not turn myself away ; I must look. 
Good heaven ! he was coming up close, close to 
the window; already he stood upon a low bank 
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beneath it, and pressed his face close against the 
glass, till the features were flattened upon it. 

Unable to speak or move, I still stood chilled 
with horror, and looked upon that melancholy, 

hastly countenance. And now the eyes were 
tened with a cold glare upon my own. It was 
a look that I try in vain to describe in words—a 
look of death, yet of burning intensity! and of 
grief so deep, so utter, so hopeless, yet of one 
turned to stone. The effect it produced on me 
was of mingled horror and heart-achin pity. I 
noticed, though without the power of thought, 
that the whole appearance was more attenuated 
than when I had last seen it—the white face yet 
whiter, and those fearful eyes brighter with 
look of longing, despairing wretchedness. 

Minutes must have passed, and still I looked 
on him and he on me; then he drew back his 
face from the glass, and laid his long hands upon 
the window-frame. Heaven! was he about to 
enter? The glass shook, and I lost all power to 
support myself. No chair was near; I sunk 
down upon the floor, my eyes still fixed upon the 
window; my head rested upon the stand, where 
I had pl the candlestick; it shook, the can- 
dle fell and was extinguished! No light but the 
moonbeams inside, and the glare of those eyes 
without ! 

A feeling of sickness came over me ; there was 
a rushing sound in my ears, and I remember 
nothing more. 

A furious ringing at the door-bell aroused me 
at length from what seemed a long and dreadful 
dream. I raised myself up—the clock 
was striking two; and another loud, 


talking in the summer er ht, and there he 
still stayed after she had said 1, and gone 
into the house ; till, from a little window above, 
he again saw her loving young face, and heard a 
last ‘good-by.’ It was at that window he saw 
her last on earth ; for when, two years after, he 
returned from a pros 8 VO , poor Mar- 
garet, while in the midst of health and beauty, 
ad gone from the earth altogether. From her 
fellow-servants he learned the story, when he 
went to seek her, the first moment of his arrival. 
Overwhelmed with anguish, and nearly fainting, 
he s red home to the dwelling of his grand- 
mother, and lay for many weeks extremely near 
to an humble e had 
loved m a partial recovery, he again 
went to sea, having provided for on comfort of 
his aged relative, and was heard of no more, for 
several years, until the winter which you spent in 
the island. It appears that he then returned 
again, none knew from whence. His memory 
and reason seemed quite gone. He must have 
had another illness, be he was deeply marked by 
small-pox, which accounted for his not being re- 
cognized. He remained, during the day, quietly 
in his grandmother’s cottage, which, on an un- 
frequented spot as I have said, was rarely visited ; 
and every evening, at the approach of twilight, 
set out on his long walk to the town, to meet 
Margaret, and thus at last he met her—just by the 
garden gate, where they had parted.” 
Such was the doctor's sad story. It accounted 
for everything we had found so strange, and I 


when oe satisfied, how quickly he 
—— out 0 the stream, and how po he 
you home when he knows that you have a 
banquet of fragrant hay all ready for him! A 
horse is — nice in his tastes, and only great 
privation will induce him to swallow brackish 
water. In our boyish days it was rare sport to 
ride the horses to water, and we have not yet lost 
our relish for it. We love still to sit ona goat 
horse while he is laying in his supply of the 
tal element, and notice his unmistakable 
tokens of enjoyment. 


A ROYAL ARTIST. 

William III., King of Holland, is by instinct a 
musician, and composes very remarkable melo- 
dies. At Wiesbaden, where he is just now, he 
possesses an elegant villa, and if not the actual 
ruler there, lives at least like a prince. He has a 
strong partiality for the place, because in its 
magnificent woods and mountains he finds his 
happiest inspirations. He is fond of going about 
the country alone on horseback ; occasionally, 
however, he travels in a little drowshky, where, 
with his head thrown back, attending the flitting 
clouds and the smoke from his sagelle, he gives 
himself to his musical studies, and in this way 
composes, as the case may be, sylvan, amorous, 
or impassioned melodies. Inspired with the ideas 
natural to an earnest vo’ of revery and soli- 
tude, this artist-king no doubt often imprecates 
the high position which confines him to his native 
dikes and prevents his going over distant seas to 


THE TOMB OF FRANKLIN. 

A graveyard is always an interesting place. 
We have in our city several ancient silent Somes 
of the dead, one of the oldest of them, Christ 
Charch burying ground, at the corner of Fifth 
and Arch Streets. For nearly a century“and a 
half this has been a place of sepulture. It was 
purchased of James Steel, in August, 1719, and 
at first surrounded by a fence, which a short time 
previous to the Revolution, was replaced by the 
— wall, at an expense of over seven hun- 

pounds. The gate is generally opened each 
morning for about an hour, say ewen seven 
and eight o’clock, sometimes at other hours. 
There is a difficulty in describing situations in- 
telligibly, from the fact of their being so few 
paths; but the old grave digger knows the whole 
yard “by heart,” and is very kind in affording 
information. 

The first place to which one’s steps wiil be di- 
ected on entering the gate is to the grave of 
Franklin. This is near the street corner, and we 
have seen it stated his remains were placed there 
in order that a monument, if raised near, —— 
be readily seen by passers-by. No monument has 

et been erected, but the plain slab headed with 
its simple inscription, 
BENJAMIN 


1790, 
marks his resting-place. During the year a 
portion of the brick wall oliehing has Spe 
placed by an iron railing, so that the 
rave may now be seen from the street. 


impatient ring told me that the party 
had returned from the ball, and must 
have been ringing for some time. I 
hurried to open the oor, composing 
myself by the way. As I had no light 
with me, I was saved from any imme- 
diate comments on my appearance, 
which must have been somewhat agi- 
tated. But I was much rallied on hav- 
ing fallen asleep, and allowed the fire 
eo bern so low. I lost my character 
for watchfulness entirely, and it was 
some time before I felt inclined to tell 
the whole truth, so much did I shrink 
from recurring to the circumstance. 

I would not allow any measures to 
be taken against the poor creature who 
had so shocked me—convinced that he 
must be a maniac. But I could not 
help shuddering, whenever I heard of 
him ; for he still wandered about us at 
intervals, tillthe month of April, when 
we removed from the house, and the 
island, never to return. Many a time 
afterwards I thought upon this strange 
visitation. 

About four years subsequently, I 
met, at a summer resort, the old phy- 
sician who had occasionally attended 
our family during that memorable pe- 
riod. After some little conversation, 
he said to me, “ Do you not remember 
the ghost who used to haunt your 
house, and about whom there was such 
an excitement? Well, he continued to 
wander about through the summer and 
autumn, till the next January. No 
one, however, had succeeded in ap- 

roaching him more nearly than be- 

re. That winter was uncommonly 
severe and stormy ; many poor unfor- 
tunates, overtaken by snowstorms, per- 
ished on the roads. One morning, 
while I was at the hospital, the body 
of a stranger was broughtin. It was 
frozen, and life was quite extinct: it 
had been found beside the little garden 
gate of the old mansion where you 
used to reside, and was apparently that 
of a sailor of middle age, and attenu- 
ated to the utmost degree. I doubted 
not that it was the unfortunate bein 
who used to roam about that spot, onl 


he incidents in the /ife of the “ Amer- 
ican Sage,” as he was denominated in 
France, are familiar enough to all of 
us ; let us dwell a few moments on the 
honors paid his memory when dead. 
His death, which occurred on Satur- 
day, the 17th of . 1790, had long 
been anticipated. He was then eighty- 
four years old. For a year or so prev- 
iously he had heen so infirm that he 
had to be carried about the streets in a 
sedan chair. But, though not unex- 
pected, the event a profound 
sensation, both at home and abroad. 
His funeral took place the Wednesda 
following his death, and was ethanmsed, 
it is stated, by 20,000 persons. The 
rocession consisted of all the c 
in the | (about 30 in number), 
corpse, the pall being borne by the 
Chief Justice, the President of the 
Bank, Samuel Powell, William Bing- 
ham and David Rittenhouse, the 
Mourners, the Supreme Executive 
Council, the General Assembly, the 
or ration the City, 
u of the Supreme Court, etc., 
the Bar, Printers, the Philosophical 
Society, the College of Physicians, the 
Cincinnati, the Faculty and Students 
of the University, other Societies and 
Citizens. All the bells of the city were 
tolled, and minute guns fired, during 
the time of the funeral. (There is 
py bye State papers at Harrisburg 
a bill for £22 9s. 8d. paid for the pow- 
der, etc., employed by the artillery on 
the occasion.) Congress and the Su- 
preme Executive Council of the State 
went into mourning for thirty days. 
When news of Franklin’s death reached 
Paris it was announced by Mirabeau to 
the National Assembly of France in 
an eloquent address, a translation of 
which is doubtless familiar to many of 
our readers. The original may be seen 
in the Moniteur for June 11th, 1790, 
(No. 969 F.,) in the Philadelphia Li- 
brary. The resolution offered by the 
speaker in closing, that the Assembly 
should go into mourning for three 
days, were seconded by Rochefoucault 


that he there met, at last, his only 
friend—death. The body was exposed 

for recognition, and, after two days, an 

old woman hobbled to the place, and 

claimed it as that of her grandson. She was very 
old, almost a cripple, and quite childish, and 
from her we could obtain but little information ; 
but she said that her grandson had dwelt with 
her, at a small cottage, on some wild land, at a 
few miles distance from the town ; that he was a 
sailor, and had returned from sea a year since ; 
that he stayed with her, in her cottage, during 
the day, scarcely ever speaking a word, but every 
evening he went to the town, to meet his Mar- 
garet. And this was all she knew. And who 
was Margaret? She only answered Ais Margar- 
et. But these few scraps of information revived 
the memories of others in the place, and when I 
had put all together, it was plain enough—the 
same old story, old in humble as in higher life. 
Love, disappointment, madness; and it came 
about thus.” 

“A love story !” I exclaimed, interrupting the 
good doctor. “I never thought of that.” 

“ Why *” he replied ; “it is not the first time 
that ghost and love stories have been connected. 
But at all events, the subject of this story was a 
young sailor who had passed his childhood with 
an aged grandmother. He was always, as she 
stated, a kind and gentle boy; and Margaret 
was a beautiful young girl, in humble life, to 
whom he was to be married, when, after a few 


successful voyages, he should return from sea. 

On the day when he was to go on board his ship, 

went to live as children’s maid in the 

old mansion, where u 

There, in the evening, 
garden 


afterwards resided. 
parted from her, at the 
they had long stood 


little 


gate, where 


THE WATERING PLACE. 


was much moved by the recital. Is it stran 
that, when the moon shines cold and bright in 
the deep winter nights, I am reminded of a lone- 
ly island, where the seas ever moan round the 
shore, and the snow lies deep upon the humble 
grave of a poor, broken-hearted sailor. 


THE WATERING-PLACE. 
The landscape on this is a natural and 
l artistic com — It is the close of 
ay, and the sun declining in the west, lights up 
the masses of foliage with orange 3, and 
projecting long and broad shadows from the in- 
tervening hills, defines every undulation of the 
land. The long day’s toil is over, and the 
farmer’s boy has ridden the two noble plough- 
horses into the cool stream to drink. The reins 
are thrown loose, and the animals can drink at 
will. One is stooping his head ; the other, startled 
at some noise, or interested in some distant mov- 
ing object, pricks forward his ears and lifts his 
head to listen or watch. It is a satisfaction to 


see a horse drink, he does it with such a keen 
relish. When very thirsty he fastens on the wa- 
ter, and for some moments the regular vibration 
of his ears tells how steadily he is imbibing the 
delicious nectar. But when the poignancy of his 
thirst is slaked, he finishes his draughts very de- 
liberately, as a connoisseur .f wine sips the con- 
tents of his glass. Every now and then he lifts 
his moistened lips and surveys surrounding ob- 
jects. Ata long pause you fancy he is satisfied, 
but at the slightest touch of the rein down goes 


bis head again, and more nectar is inhaled. But 


unexplored countries. Those who have heard his 
music, describe it as fall of soul and modulation, 
capable of powerful sympathy and of communi- 
cating strong emotion. He arranges it for him- 
self, quite often extemporaneously, but never 
takes the trouble to write out the tunes, which of 
course would be lost when once sung, were it not 
for a precentor who, passionately fond of his 
sovereign’s music, always stenographs it. This 
singular faculty of thé king is all the more sur- 
prising in that heis a inexperienced, possess- 
ing but very little skill, being ignorant of the 
rules of composition, and even of musical terms. 
A walk, a hunt, anything emotional, in fact, in- 
spires him, and then he commences by uttering 

e words, which he sings to himself, and which, 
though simple and unmeasured, shape the senti- 
ment of the music. He then calls the precentor 
and makes him sit downat the piano ; but, instead 
of telling him in what octave he wishes to be ac- 


“companied, he tries the instrument himself and 


says to his attendant: “ Hold! accompany me 


from this side of the board—no, wait! from that 
side, then this way.” He then sings the written 
words, which are sometimes in French, some- 
times in Italian, and at other times in Dutch. 
When the air is sung, he repeats it, and, in so 
doing, occasionally corrects it. Then, when be 
has completed it, he says to his companion : 
“Well, my dear sir, how do you like that?” 
“Ah, sire,” he responds, “ it is admirable—mag- 
nificent. You have neverdone better. Bat it is 
singular. I know not how you do it; for this 
does not resemble music, and still it pleases.” 


and Lafayette, and passed by acclama- 
tion. Subsequently, the commune of 
Paris ordered funeral honors to be paid 
to his memory. The place chosen for 
the ceremonies was the Halle au Bled. 
“The whole building,” says the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, “ was hung with black.” A pulpit 
(‘‘ for the orator of the day, the Abbe Fouchet ”’) 
was erected with suitable ornaments, and in full 
view rose a sarcophagus in antique form, with the 
following inscription : 
Bripuit ccelo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis.”’ 

With these words (‘ He snatched the lightning 
from heaven and the sceptre from tyrants”) D 
Alembert had welcomed Franklin to the French 
Academy, on his first arrival in Paris. The abbe’s 
eulogy was thought to be a masterly one. Twenty- 
six copies of it were sent to the Congress of the 
United States. The Moniteur (before cited) of 
the 15th of June, 1790, says that many friends 
of liberty met at the Cafe Principe, Rue des 
Fosses, and having erected there a mausoleum to 
Franklin, one of their number pronounced a tri- 
bute to his memory, which was received most ap- 
propriately with tears and silence. The Gentle- 
man’s Muyazine adds, that a society of printers, 
in Paris, assembled in the hall of the Curdeliers, 


around a bust of Franklin, elevated on a pedes al 
and wearing a civic crown—a printing: press, etc., 
being near—end while an apprentice was pro- 
nouncing an eulogy, the compositors and ot 
were occupied in printing and distributing copies 
to the numerous bodies of citizens’ who were 
present. 

While it is pleasant to see the memory of thie 


‘great man duly honored at home, these, as it were 


spontaneous tributes of foreigners, show what a 
reverence was felt for the talents of Benjamin 
Franklin, the printer —Forney’s Phila. Express. 
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Poet's Corner. 
WAITING FOR THE HARVESTERS. 


And there she sat in ripened loveliness, 
Av English mother joying in her babes, 
Whose life was bright before her, and whose lips 
Were breaking into language with the sweet 


And lovely sentences they learn 80 soon. 
Her face was very beautiful, and mirth 


Was native on her lip; but ever now, 

As a sweet tone delighted her, the smile 
Went melting into sadness, and the lash 
Drooped gently to her eye, as if it knew 
Affection was too chaste a thing for mirth. 


It was the time for harvest, and she sat 
Awaiting one. A breath of scented hay 


Was in the air, and from the distance came 

The noise of sickles, and the voices sent 

Out on the stiliness of the quict moon, . 
And the low waters, coming like the strain 

Of a pervading melody, stole in 

And made all music. °I'was a holiness 

Of nature's making, and I lifted up 

My heart to heaven, and in my gladness prayed 


That if a heart were sad, or if a tear 
Were living upon earth, it might be theirs 
To go abroad in nature, and to see 

A mother and her gentle babes like these. 


PRUDENCE. 


Love is that madness which all lovers have ; 

But yet it’s sweet and pleasing so to rave: 

’Tis an enchantment where the reason’s bound ; 

But paradise is the enchanted ground: 

A palace void of envy, cares and strife, 

Where gentile hours delude so much of life ; 

To take those charms away, and set me free, 

Is but to send me into misery ; 

And Prudence, of whose care you so much boast, 

Restores the pains which that sweet folly lost. 
BEAUMONT. 


SYMPATHY. 


No radiant pearl which crested fortune wears 

No gem, that twinkling hangs from beauty’s ears; 

Not the bright stars, which night’s blue arch adorn; 

Nor rising su n that gilds the vernal morn, 

Shine with such lustre as the tear that flows 

Down virtue’s manly cheek for others’ woes. 
DARWIN. 


WOMAN. 


The world was sad—the garden was a wild! 
The man, the hermit, sighed—till woman smiled. 
PBELL. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOssIP WITH THE READER. 
— The pects of uni l peace are not quite so 


encouraging as philanthropists could desire. Just as 
they were congratulating themselves on the ces.ation of 
the thunder of guns in Italy, from the extreme verge of 
the Eastern hemisphere comes the din of war. ‘he Chi- 
nese have suddenly thrown down the gauntlet to the 
English, and, for the first time, shown their ability to 
play successfully with the terrible arms of modern war- 
fare. So far as we can learn, the Chinese, thoug): impoli- 
tic in the attack at the Peiho, were not without justifica- 
tion. The annoyance of the British in insisting on forc- 
ing their way up a certain channel of a river, when told 
that another was reserved for them, and in resolving to 
ascend to Pekin with an armed force, brought down wa 
Celestial vengeance on their own heads. A correspond 


months. All of them were fined 300 francs, and are 
liable for the costs, the company being held civilly resp 


Wapoleon. 


sible for the results of the dreadful ident. A Mad 
Manier was killed; her husband sued the company, and 
obtained 80,000 francs damages. This will be a warning 


to all careless railroad employesin France.”......Whata 
glorious answer that was of Everett’s to the question, 


rig for the creation of an Etrurian 
Pe sovereignty of Prince Napol are 
with more activity than success throughout Central 
Italy. The prince himself is said to have declared in a 
letter that he warmly desires the annexation of the 


Had Webster no faults?—‘‘ He wasa man.” How true 
it is that in the infirmity, rather than the strength, of 
manhood, men find the common bond of union...... A 
letter from Havana says the § ish opera y have 
commenced to give their “ funciones > the Tacon 


Theatre, and have been very well received, although they 


began under rather unfavorable circumstances, for Dona 
Juana Lopez, prima donna, died a short time since of the 
yellow fever, after an illness of five angen. She was a very 
beautiful woman and an rice, only 
twenty years of age. She never performed in Havana, 
and did not wish to go there, as she was afraid of the 
* vomito.”.,....While the proprietor of the Pacific Mu- 
seum was moving his establishment through the streets 


of San Francisco, by some neglect of his employes the 
cage which held the sea-lions was not properly secured, 
and at the corner of Kearny and California Stecsts, the 
largest lion, a monster of about 1000 p da 


Duchies and R gna to Pied t, but that if that an- 
nexation cannot be eff d, he is prep d to accept an 
Etrurian crown, with or with the of his 


imperial cousin. 


Virtuous Conduct. 
The Monthyon prizes of the French Academy, for vir- 


tuous conduct, were awarded to the Abbe Halluin, for the 


establishment of an asylum at Arras, where 170 friend- 
less children are educated; to Anne Sare, of Becherel, 
for nine years’ labor in collecting, for the use of the 
poor, old linen and clothes of all description; and to 
Madame Thiebaut, of Vic-sur-Seille, for her benevolent 
labors in aid of the insane and idiotic. 


Paris Fashions. 


The belles of Paris after racking their little heads to dis- 
cover some point in fashion which they may alter, have 
at length p d upon b t There is a powerfully 


leaped out of the wagon and began wiggie- waggling down 
the street towards the bay. The spectacle attracted a 


large crowd, and the animal progressed to their delight 
and wonder about 200 yards, when a person versed in 
sea-lion philosophy caught up a stick and knocked him 
over, and he was secured. ..... Physicians in India raise 
blisters with red hot iron, and dress them with cayegne 


pepper. If such treatment does not make people “‘ smart ”’ 
we don’t know anythiog that would. 


Loreign SJutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The London papers are crowded with details respecting 
the di y of the ins and of Sir John 
Franklin's expedition.—Schamy1, abandoned by his peo- 
ple, has been given up a prisoner of war to the Russians. 
Such is the gratitude of the Caucasians. At the age of 
sixty-two, after being for twenty-five years the victorious 
chieftain of the Caucasus, and causing the death of at 
least half a million Russians, he is at last surrendered 
with a baseness characteristic of Asiatics, into the hands 
of his life-long enemies. Schamyl was born in 1797.—The 
Great Eastern is now controlled by Liverpool merchants. 
The Journal of that city says ‘“‘at Portland, without any 
consumption of coal, the small tax on visitors would 
realize £600 a day; that at Holyhead the same price of 
admission will produce about £2000 a day.”—Lord Pal- 
merston’s recent speech on railways is considered by the 
Liverpool Journal s happy condensation of all that could 
be said on the subject. He recognized with gladness the 
social revolution they had occasioned; and he, saw with 
clearness that, as yet, the people d are hardly 
in a condition to appreciate the vast results of this rapid 
means of transit. His observations, continues the Jour- 
nal, “‘are a painful comment on the history of these 
great works; for his lordship cannot have forgotten that, 
when first projected, they excited the enmity, the ridi- 
cule, and opposition of the landed interests of this coun- 
try.”—Jessie Mariton White and her husband are no 
longer in the dungeons of Italy but in Mazzinize. She 
and her husband have been released from custody by 
the Bologna governor, and have gone to Switzerland. 
They were seized upon the plea of the public exigency, 
and a discharge is ordered when danger is no longer 
feared —Tennyson, the British poet laureate, has re- 
turned from Lisbon much charmed with his glimpse of 
the peninsula, but a good deal irritated by heat and mos- 
tines. Last year he visited Norway and crossed the 


of the New York Evening Post makes this suggestion : 
“Suppose Russia and France had been at war with Eng- 
land, and had taken and destroyed the fortifications of 
Liverpool, keeping possession of the port; suppose peace 
had ensued afterward. and they had sent a powerful fleet 
to get the treaty ratified at London, would the English 
government have permitted a fieet of armed vessels to 
sail up the Thames for that purpose? telling them the 
prime minister was ready to receive them at the mouth 
of the Medway, but that they must not pass Tilbury 
fort. Surely, England would have been justified in this. 
Why, then, are the Chinese to be blamed for resisting 
the passage of the English by a different chauvel than 
the one indicated by them’”...... We have rarely seen 
a brighter, more intellectual face than that of Rosa Bon- 
heur as depicted in Edouard Dubufe's portrait. It is not 
unfeminine; but it bears the stamp of resolution, of in- 
spiration, of self-reliant genius. It is pleasant to find 
one head at least which does not disappoint our precon- 
ceived notions of the original...... Mr. Sage, of the 
French theatre, New York, has brought over a nicely- 
balanced troupe of artists for the performance of opera, 
vaudeville and comedy. If he is wise as well as Sage, he 
will bring them to Boston during the coming season. 
They would be almost certain to draw good houses for a 
month. ..... A writer in London Literary Gazette 
thus describes the p of Leigh Hunt: 
“In person be was rather above midtte height, slender 
in figure, and extremely prep g in t 

His eyes were large and lustrous, of a peeuliarty rich ond 
deep blue. His hair, always remarkably fine, hung in 
thick masses around his face in his youth, and his ad- 
dress was winning and pleasant; his voice was remark- 
ably delicate and musical. and it was impossible to be an 
hour in his company without recognizing in him one of 
the choicest and most genial of spirits.”...... A letter 
from Paris says: ‘‘ You may remember that on the Ist 
of August a collision took place on the Lyons and Paris 
Railway, causing the death of three persons, and wound- 
ing thirty-three more or less dangerously. Justice took 
this case in hand, and a tria) of all parties concerned en- 
sued. The result has been the condemnation of the 
chef de gare to two years’ imprisonment, and one of the 
assistants to one year’s imprisonment, and a third to six 


dinavian limb of Europe. It is now said there is no 
truth in the report that his health is impaired. 


The French Press. 

Reports that the restrictions on the French press are 
about to be materially relaxed, continue to be circulated 
in Paris, and it is even affirmed that an announcement 
of the relaxation is about to appear in the Moniteur. 
The amount of credence given to these rumors is in- 
creased by the fact that the Journal des Debats, the 
Presse, and one or two other journals, have recently 
published articles which are far bolder and plainer than 
any that have for years appeared in their columns, and 
which seem to show their writers’ consciousness that the 
** director of the press” will not display his old rigor. 


Old Tobacco Pipe. 

The tobacco pipe out of which Johann Sobiesky 
smoked during the siege of Vienna, and which had been 
carried away by the French about fifty years ago, has 
lately been sent back to Vienna, and reinstated to its for- 
mer place and honors. We @o not know whether this 
fact is one of the results of the recent peace; if so, old 
Sobiesky's war-pipe war truly be called a peace-pipe. 


The Workmen of London. 

With respect to the nine hours movement in London, 
we find that from 1000 to 2000 men have gone in to work 
on the terms of the declaration, and some 800 more have 
accepted employment on the principle of the *“ shop 


rule.’ It is stated that a considerable number of work- 


men have arrived in London from the provinces. 


Hugh Miller’s Museum. 

The museum of the late Hugh Miller has been pre- 
served to the capital of Scotland. The price is upwards 
of £1000, of which government contributes £50, the 
remainder being made up by contributions from the 
friends of science and the admirers of one of her most 
gifted sons. 


Austrian Harvest. 

Advices from Vienna state that the accounts from all 
parts of the Austrian empire represent the harvest as 
most satisfactory. In Hungary, especially, the crops far 
surpass what was expected. 


tablished crusade against these luckless bits of finery, 
and it is even asserted that the queen of fashion, Eu- 
genie herself, is quite willing to lend her countenance to 


the abolishing of bonnets. 


Austrian Uniforms. 

The Vienna Gazette flatly contradicts the report lately 
published by the Frankfort Journal, to the effect that 
the uniform of the Austrian infantry was to be changed. 
** We believe we are well informed,” writes the Gazette, 
“in saying that the existing uniform, to which so many 
glorious traditions are attached, will be preserved with- 
out modification.” 


Great Earthquake. 

Letters from Trebizond state that the town of Shirvan, 
in the government of Tiflis, had been buried beneath a 
mountain thrown on it by a recent shock of an earth- 
quake. 


Roger’s Benefit. 

A night is about te be devoted to the opera at Paris to 
a colossal performance for the benefit of M. Roger. All 
the artistes of distinction in Paris express their desire to 
assist. 


Great Exhibition. 

The Em has ved that another ex- 
hibition of the Works of National Industry shall take 
place at the palace in the Champs Elysees. 


Swiss Soldiers. 

Eight thousand three hundred and eighty-six Swiss 
soldiers have left the service of the Neapolitan govern- 
ment, and a few only now remain. 


Victor Hugo’s Poem. 

The first instalment of Victor Hugo's new poem, “ Im 
Legende des Siecles,”” appears in the September number 
of the Revue Deux Mondes. 


Kaulbach’s Picture. 

Kaulbach has presented his new picture, ‘‘ Otho III. 
visiting the Tomb of Charlemagne,” to thé Germanic 
Museum at Nuremberg. 

The Pope. 

Letters from Rome state that the health of the pope is 

almost entirely restored. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW COOKING RANGE. 


F those requiring Ranges will thoroughly examine my 
Double Oven Range, patented January, 1859, they 
will see such important avd perfect arrangements of self- 
regulating flues around the oven (causing the ovens to 
bake quick and py ! even, without the usual vexa- 
tious complication of dampers), together with unparal- 
leled economy in fuel, superior fine heavy castings, and 
thorough workmanship, and such flattering testimony 
from the large number of Ranges in use, that not one 
housekeeper in a hundred will be likely to use any other 
Range at any price, as it costs as much to set, and twice 
as much to feed, a poor Range as it does this. A variety 
of sizes. with or without water backs and hot air fixtures, 
to be seen and obtained at my store, 99 and 101 Bilack- 
stone Street, or at my foundry at Mansfield, Mass. Also, 
a large assortment of my Cone Furnaces, now in general 
use, and which have proved to be the best apparatus for 
thoroughly buildings in this 
country. GARDNER CHILSON. 


BEAUTY. 


‘* A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 


UNDERWOOD'S WHITE AND RED 


RE the most delicate cosmetics known. Easily ap- 

plied, will not injure the skin, and look so natural 

as not to be discovered. A freckle mark or scar, a pale 

or dark skin, may as well be covered or improved as not. 

"Tis certainly wise to make oneself as comely and agree- 
able as possible. 

Sent everywhere, by mail, with full printed inetruc- 
tions, for 25 cents. Truly a o— investment for good 
looks. . B. UNDERWOOD, 

Hanover Street, Boston. 


SEA FOAM PIPES, 
From the most popular manufacturers in Vienna. Also, 
MEERSCHAUM CIGAR TUBES, 
in Cases, 

FRENCH WOOD PIPES, 
and a large variety of Smoking Tobacco. 
MOUNTING AND REPAIRING DONE AT SHORT NOTICE. 
F. BROWN, Apothecary, 

tf 68 Washington, corner State St., Boston. octl5 


THE WESTERN BELL. 
NEW collection of Glees, Quartettes, and Choruses. 
t\ By F. H. Pease and E. A. Perkios. This volume 
will be found of unusual excellence. The great variety 
and originality of its contents will fully meet the wants 
of those who, wearied with the continued repetitions of 
old songs in books of this nature, have long demanded 
something new. Price, #1. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co. 
277 WASHINGTON STREET. 


LADD, WEBSTER & Co. 


FIRST PREMIU™ 
SEWING MACHINES, 


Kentucky and Pennsylvania State Fairs, 
SEPTEMBER......... 
SALESROOMS. 

Summer Beston. 
500 Broadway... New Work. 
S20 Chestnut Street. IPhilndelphia. 
202 Baltimore Street............ Baltimore. 


QXYGENATED BITTERS, 


DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COMPLAINT, ETC. 

We call the attention of the reader to the following let- 

ter from President Smith, of Wesleyan University : 
Mipp.etown, Conn., Feb. 28, 1859. 

Sern W. Fowie & Co. :— Gentlemen,—I first made use 
of the OxycrnaTep Birrers some seven or eight years 
ago. Having suffered for twenty years from a form of 
Dyspepsia, which was attended with a nervous headache, 
on an average of not less than one day in a week, I was 
induced by the unpretending recommendation ‘of Dr. 
Green “‘ to try one bottle, and if no benefit was recei 
to discontinue the use.’ 

The use of one bottle warranted a further trial, to the 
extent of some three or four, with a careful observance 
of the accompanying directions. The result was, an al- 
most entire relief from the usual dyspeptic symptoms 
and their depressing, painful consequences. I believe 
these bitters produced an entire change in the habits of 
my system and upon the active energies of the digestive 
organs. I now deem myself as exempt from Dyspepsia 
as most persons. These bitters have been of service 
to other members of my family. 

Very respectfully yours, 
AUGUSTUS W. SMITH. 

Prepared by 8. W. own & Co., Boston, and for sale 
every where. 


OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


JOHNSONS IMPROVED 
DOUBLE THREAD 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


Ta Subscriber would respectfully invite all in search 
of a Superior Machine for 


FAMILY USE, 


to call and examine this new and elegant Machine. It 
is very simple in its construction, not liable to get out 
of order, and is almost moiseless in its operation. 


Every Machine fully Warranted. 
Cc. 8S. CUSHMAN, Agent, 
octl5 38m 


13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


COLLECTION OFFICE, 
No. 25 State Street. 


OANS negotiated, and all other business connected 
with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. 


COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 


UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 
LAND WARRANTS bought and for sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 


WM. F. DAVIS, 
eowly 12 Attorney. 


W. DAVIS, 
tate St., Boston. 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.'s 


American, Frenca, Hom@opartsic, VANILLA Premium 
CHocoLaTs, PREPARED Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Pasts, 
Cocoa Sticks, Hom@oparasic Diers- 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CRacKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dy speptic cases, they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C. Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8S. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co. “9 

sept24 tf Dorchester, Mass. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, Which is so 
common now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thou- 
sands of cases where the hair was coming out in hands- 
ful, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to pro- 
mote a healthy and vigorous growth. It is, at the same 
time, unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. A single ap- 
plication will render it soft and glossy for several days. 

For sale by all druggists at 50 cents a bottle. augl3tf 
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PERUYIAN SXBUP, 


PROTECTED SOLUTION OF PROTOXIDE OF IRON COMBINED. 


This well-known remedy has been used very extensively, and with great success in the cure of 


3 


DYSPEPSIA, 


OR, 


Impaired and Imperfect Digestion, 


AND THE CONSEQUENT 


DETERIORATION OF THE BLOOD; 


AND FOR THE CURE OF THE FOLLOWING 


FORMS OF DISEASE, 


MOST OF WHICH ORIGINATE IN 


DYSPEPSIA: 


Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Neuralgia and Nervous Affections, Loss of Appetite, Head- 
ache, Languor and Depression of Spirits, Carbuncles and Boils, Piles, Scurvy, 
Affections of the Skin, Consumptive Tendencies, Bronchitis, Diseases 
uliar to Females, and all Complaints accompanied by General 

Debility, and requiring a Tonic and Alterative Medicine. 


Note.—The failure of TRON as a remedy for Dyspepsia, 
a bad state of the blobd, and the numerous diseases 
caused thereby, has arisen from the want of such a pre- 
paration of it as shall enter the stomach in a ProroxipE 
state, and assimilate at once with the blood. This want 
the PERUVIAN SYRUP supplies, containing, as it does, 
Tron in the only form in which it is possible for it to 
enter the circulation. For this reason the PERUVIAN 
SYRUP often radically cures diseases in which other 
preparations of Iron and other medicines have been found 
to be of no avail. 


Certificate of A. A. Hayes, M. D., of Boston. 

It is well known that the medicinal effects of Protoxide 
of Iron are lost by even a very brief exposure to air, and 
that to maintain a solution of Protoxide of Iron, without 
further oxidation, has been deemed impossible. In the 
PERUVIAN SYRUP this desirable point is attained b: 
COMBINATION IN A WAY BEFORE UNKNOWN; and this solu- 
tion may replace all the proto-carbonates, citrates and 
tartrates of the Materia Medica. It is also eminent! 
adapted to take the place of any Protoxide of Iron whi 
physicians have used in Scurvy, or scorbutic attacks ; 
and to meet such cases the Syrup should be found in the 
medicine-chest of every ship. 

A. A. HAYES, Assayer to the State of Mass. 

16 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Certificate of James R. Chilton, M. D., of New York. 

A medicinal preparation has been placed in my hands, 
called ** PERUVIAN SYRUP,” for the especial purpose of 
determining the nature of its active ingredients, and also 
to ascertain whether or not it contains any metallic or 
vegetable substance objectionable. The result 
of my examination proves to me that none of the metal- 
lic or mineral poisons are present in it, nor have I found 
in it any indication of vegetable poisonous er les. 
The main active ingredient in its composition is a salt of 
the Protoxide of Iron, which is so judiciously combined 
and protected that it does not undergo any change by ex- 
posure to the air. It is well known to medical men that 
preparations of Iron, where the metal exists in the state 
of Protoxide, are the most active for internal use, and 
that consequently it may be given in quantities so small 
as not to disturb the stomach of delicate patients. 

Itis equally well known, that it has been found very 
difficult to preserve in @ PALATABLE form, fora desirable 
length of time, compounds of the Protoxide of Iron. The 
PERUVIAN SYRUP, Lam pleased to say, will be found 
to have accomplished this desirable end. 

JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist. 

98 Prince Street, New York, Aug. 8, 1859. - 


The following certificate is from well-known citizens of 
Boston : 


The undersigned, having experienced the beneficial ef- 
fects of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, do not hesitate to 
recommend it to the attention of the public. 

Rev. John Pierpont, Peter Harvey, 

Thomas A. Dexter, James C Dann, 

8.1. Kendall,M.D. Samuel May, 

Thomas C. Amory, Rev. Thos. Whittemore. 


Testimonials from Clergymen. 


The Rev. Joun Prerront says: “I have been cured of 
a troublesome cutaneous disease by the use of the PE- 
RUVIAN SYRUP, and it affords me great satisfaction to 
find that it is making its way into the confidence of the 
medical profession, for my settled conviction is that it de- 
serves the confidence, not of that profession alone, but of 
the public.” 


The Rev. Warren Burton: “I do not hesitate to rec- 
ommend the PERUVIAN SYRUP to any whose habits 
render them liable to Heapacne, Dyspertic ComPLaints, 
Nevraaia, Nervous Arrections aud Generat Desiity.”’ 


Professor E. Virauis Scuern: ‘ For all the Protean 
forms of disease, and i rable plaints that are 
comprehended under the popular but somewhat vague 
terms of Nervousness and Dyspepsia, I believe the PE- 
RUVIAN SYRUP to be a veritable specific.” 

The Rev. Tuos Wurrremore: ‘I have been using, for 
some time t, the PERUVIAN SYRUP. It gives me 
new vigor, buoyancy of spirits, elasticity of muscle. I 
have no doubt, that in cases of PaRatrsis, like mine, 
Dyspepsia, and especially of Drorsy, it may be adminis- 
tered with a greater prospect of success than any other 
medicine in use among us.” 


Testimonials from well-known Physicians. 


Letter from 8. H. M. D., Boston, Jan 22,59 
I was for many years afflicted with Liver CompLarnt, of 
which I was cured in 1854 by the use of the PERUVIAN 
SYRUP, and have enjoyed perfect health ever since. 
8. 1. KENDALL, M. D. 
Letter from Francis Dana, M. D., Boston, June 7, 1859. 
I have been relieved of a CaTARRHAL AFFECTION, conse- 
quent on Broncattis, by the use of the PERUVIAN 
SYRUP, and I would recommend it where a tonic and al- 
terative effect is desired. FRANCIS DANA, M. D. 


Letter from Jeremian Stone, M. D., of Provincetown, 
Mass , Dec 30, 1858. i have used the PERUVIAN SYR- 
UP in my practice for fifteen months, and it has fulfilled 
my most sanguine expéctations It is the beau ideal of 
& preparation of iron, and as such I feel it to be a duty to 
recommend it to all medical practitioners. I have uced 
the Syrup in a remarkable case of ScaoruLous AFFECTION 
of-the bones and peri bined, which effected a 
complete restoration to health. For such diseases as this, 
I consider the Syrup an invaluable medicine 

JEREMIAH STONE, M. D. 


letter from Lewis Jounston, M. D., of Horton. N. 8. 
Feb. 1, 1859. My experience of the PERUVIAN SYRUP 
satisfies me that it isa valuable remedy for diseases us- 
ually classed under the general terms of Dysprps1a, Ner- 
vous Depitity and Neuracia. I have also found it use- 
ful in Ragsumatic Arrgcrions and Hemorrsace of the 
Lunas. LEWIS JOHNSTON, M. D. 


Letter from W. R. Cutsaoim, M. D., New Bedford, Dec. 
25, 1858. [have employed the PERUVIAN SYRUP suc- 
cessfully in cases of Dyspzpsia, Curonic 
vous Desiity, Nevrauoia, Erysipetas. and Dis- 
BASES OF THE SKIN; also CHLOROSIS, LEUCORRHEA, PROLAP- 
sus Urert, and in Femaue CoMPLaINTs generally. Asan 
alterative tonic the Syrup ought to be used by clergy- 
men, editors, cash officers, clerks, lawyers, and others 
who use their brains more than their muscles; as well as 
operatives, printers, tailors, shoemakers, seamstresses and 

those whose occupation confines them in ill-ventilated 
and overheated rooms, who are liable to suffer more or 
less from nervous debility. W.R. CHISHOLM, M. D. 


Letter from Rosweit M. D , Mannsyville, N. Y., 
Dec. 26, 1856. Ido not hesitate to say that the PERU- 
VIAN SYRUP has claims to confidence equal if not supe- 
rior to those of any medicine that has ever come to my 
knowledge. I have used it with t success for DrspEp- 
sia and Epruepsy. ROSWELL KINNEY, M. D. 

N.B.—Pamphlets giving further information of the 
syrup can be had on application to the agents or to 

N. L. CLARK & Co., Proprieters, 


CODMAN BUILDINGS, 78 SUDBURY ST., 


BOSTON. 
Sold by Druggists generally in the United States. 


DYSPEPSIA AND NEURALGIA. 
Letter from Mr. Insley Jewett. 
Boston, June 1, 1859. 

To the proprietors of the Peruvian Syrup. 

GentLemen,—I have suffered, and sometimes very se- 
verely, for twenty-seven years, from Dyspepsia, and be- 
gan to have my fears that it would result in consumption. 

During that time I had the best medical advice, and 
tried the effect of dieting, travelling, farming, and vari- 
ous other kinds of exercise, but without receiving per- 
manent relief. I became very feeble, and my stomach at 
length rejected every kind of food, even rice-water. In 
January last, I commenced takiug the Peruvian Syrup, 
and found immediate benefit from it. In the course of 
three or four weeks I was entirely relieved from my suf- 
ferings. Since then I have enjoyed uninterupted health. 

I recommended the Syrup to one of my friends who 
had suffered severely from Neuralgia. He took one bot- 
tle of it, which relieved him at once, and not having had 


any return of the disease for three » he 
himself permanently = 
ours, respectfull 
No. 15 Avon Place. INSLEY JRWETT. 


CARBUNCLES AND BOILS. 


Letter from Rev. Richard S. Edes. 
Botrox, Mass , June 1, 1849. 
Mesers. N. L. Clark & Co. , , , 

GeNTLEMEN,—For years I was a sufferer from boils, so 
that my life became wearisome through their frequent 
and persistent recurrence. In 1854, a carbuncle, which 
ultimately occupied a space of three or four square 
inches, formed on the small of my back. During its 
progress large pieces of decomposed flesh were every day 
or two cut away, and the prostration and general dis- 
turbance of the system were great. “Before I had re- 
covered from this attack two smaller carbuncles broke 
out higher up, and I was again threatened with a recur- 
rence of the sufferings to which I had so long been sub- 
jected. It was at this time that I commenced taking the 
Peruvian Syrup. I had previously availed m)self of the 
advice of scientific and skilful physicians, and had tried 
various remedies which were recommended to me. They 
sometimes produced a temporary relief, but none of 
them had the effect to break up the tendency of my sys- 
tem to boils and carbuncles. Formerly the slightest in- 
jary to the cuticle, a scratch, or an abrasion was almost 
certain to result ina boil, sometimes a succession of 
them. I continued taking the Peruvian Syrup until [ 
had used five bottles of it, since then I have bad nothing 
of the kind, although occasions have since occurred 
which would have given rise to acute sufferings, had my 
system been in its former diseased condition. 

1 attribute this improved state of my system entirely 
to the Peruvian Syrup, and I feel that [ cannot express 
my obligations to it in terms too strong. For years I 
was one of the greatest sufferers. Other medicines gave 
me partial and temporary relief, but this remarkable 
remedy, with a kind of intuitive sense, went directly to 
the root of the evil, and did its work with a thorough- 
ness worthy of its established character. 

Respectfully yours, 
RICHARD 8. EDES. 


SCROFULA. 
Latter from Mr. I. E. Collins. 
Wixcnestsr, Mass., Sept 23, 1859. 
Messrs. N. L. Clark & Co. 

GENTLEMEN,—1 cannot refrain from adding my testi- 
mony to the great and beneficial results 1 have expe- 
rienced from the use of the Peruvian Syrup. J bove 
been afflicted from youth up with a severe and mal. Laut 


“ Scrofulous Humor.” My face and neck were covered 
with eruptions and sores, and at times very badly swollen. 
My general health failed me, and I suffered from extreme 
debility of the whole system. I had tried various kinds 
of medicines, but found them of no avail. Finally I 
was induced by a friend to try the Peruvian Syrup, at 


the time of an unusually violent attack of the disease. 
I soon began to experience the beneficial effects of it, and 
by the time I had taken one bottle, to my great surprise, 
the swelling had entirely disappeared from my face and 
neck, the sores had healed. and my general health had 
greatly imp a ti adits use, and we taken 
some half dozen bottles, which have been attended with 
the most satisfactory results; there are now no indica- 
tions of the disease, and my whole system seems to have 


undergone an entire change. 
Signed COLLINS 
(Signed. No 24 Central Street, Boston. 


SCROFULA IN CHILDREN. 
Letter from D. R. Wieczorek. 


New York, May 15, 1859. 
59 West 41st Street. 

To the proprietors of the Peruvian Syrup. 
GentLemen,—My daughter Caroline, two and a half 
— of age, suffered, since her birth, from scrofula, 
ls, opp i of the st h, and loss of appetite. 
As you know, I have tried your ‘‘ Peruvian Syrup,” and 
Iam very happy to confess she is restored to good health. 
The same was with my youngest boy, Rudolph, eight 
months old. He suffered from scrotula. His ears were 
sore, and he had on different parts of his body scabs of a 
dangerous character. I gave him your Peruvian Syrup 
during two weeks, a teaspoonful at a time, and my pretty 
boy is perfectly well, and his entire body free from scabs, 

Yours, with respect, 
DR. R. WIECZOREK, 

Pastor of the German Evangelical Church. 


ABSCESSES AND FISTULA. 
Letter from Mr. James P. Cox. 


Brooktyrn, N. Y., Aug. 16, 1859. 
Messrs. N. L. Clark & Co. 

GenTLEMEN,—It is with feelings of gratitude that I 
place before you a simple statement of my sufferings 
and cure from the use of the Peruvian Syrup. I am 
forty years of age, and my occupation is that of a map 
engraver. About fifteen years ago I was attacked with 
what I suppose was a disease of the spine. I could not 
walk erect, owing to a great weakness which I expe- 
rienced at the smail of my back. My digestion became 
impaired, and by degrees my whole system became de- 


ranged. I suffered in this way for seven years, and then 
og myself in the hands of eminent ysicians. 
hey treated me with mercury and many other strong 


remedies, but I grew worse instead of better. 

In the spring of 1857, there appeared upon my back 
and side two large abscesses, and at this time I was also 
suffering from a very bad fistula. My whole system be- 
came utterly prostrated, so that I was confined to my 
house during the summer. Upon the return of cold 
weather I got better, but the following spring (1858), I 
was affected the same way as before, and confined to my 
house during another summer. With the return of 
winter I again got better, but with the opening mE bef 
1859 my old complaints returned in full force, and I 
the prospect of th of confinement and suf- 
fering, when I was advised to try the Peruvian Syrup. 
commenced using it, and at once experienced great relief. 
I have taken three bottles of it, and every trace of my 
former complaints have left me. My system has regained 
its strength, soos in has returned, and I feel myself 


compi@tely rene in age and vigor. In a word, my 
health is now perfect, and I can truly say that | was 
never able to do more work, and with greater ease to my- 
self, than at this time. 
Yours, respectfully, 
JAMES P. COX. 


‘Neuralgia of the Head and Gastralgia. 
Letter from Miss K. Kelley. 


I have been afflicted with pains in my stomach fora 
number of years of the most excruciating severity, ac- 
companied by agonizing headaches. My*sufferings were 
intenre, and nothing seemed to bave power to relieve me. 
Applications internal and external were of no avail. 
Prescriptions from the first physicians failed in their ob- 
ject. 1 lost all hope, for I supposed my disease was be- 
yond the reach of medicine, when a kind-hearted lady 
inquired into my case, and recommended me to try the 
Peruvian Syrup. 1 immediately took one bottle of it, 
and I cannot repress the happiness I feel in being able to 
state that it has been entirely successful, and I consider 
myself cured of frightful neuralgic pains that have pur- 
sued me for years. K. KELLEY. 


Letter from Mrs. Maria Burrell, the well-known Princi; 
of the Mt. Washingt Seminary for Young Ladies, 
South Boston, Mass. 


Soura Boston, Mass., March 1, 1859. 

I certify that Miss Kelley has been a member of my 
family for many years I have witnessed her acute suf- 
ferings and her entire relief, by taking one bottle of 
Peruvian Syrup. MARIA BURRELL 
Principal of Mt. Washington Seminary for Young Ladies. 


Discharges from the Ear, with Deafness. 
Letter from Mr. C. E. Sargent. 


Boston, Nov. 13, 1858. 
Meesrs. N. L. Clark & Co. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have been troubled for upwards of 
eighteen years with running sores in my head, discharg- 
ing at my left ear, as often as twice a week, a thick, slimy 
matter of the most offensive smell, also impeding my 
hearing so that Icould not hear a watch tick. I have 
been doing more or less for six years to purity my blood, 
and thus remove the gores or boils, but without avy 
change, except seemingjy for the worse. About two 
mooths since I commenced taking the ‘ Peruvian 
Syrup.” In less than two weeks 1 began to improve. 
The discharges became less frequent, with an entire change 
in their appearance, being thin and watery. In one week 
more the discharges ceased altogether, and I have not 
been troubled with them since. My hearivg is also im- 
proving, so that I can hear a watch tick plainly. My 
general health is much better, and I shall continue the 
use of the Syrup in the confident expectation of deriving 
turther benefit trom it. 

Yours, most gratefully, 
CYRUs E. SAKGENT. 


Boston, Dec. 1, 1858. 

This is to certify that Mr. C. E Sargent has been in 

our employ for several years, and we feel assured that 

any statement he may make in regard to the intirmity 

with which he has been afflicted can be relied upon as 
truthful and correct. 

HALLET, DAVIS & Co., 
Piano Forte manufacturers, 
409 Wa:hington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Aug 17, 1859. 
Worthington House, Uhestuut 8t. 
To the proprietors of the Peruvian Syrup. 

GENTLEMEN ,—After the date of niy letter to you of the 
13th November last, continued to use the Peruvian Syrup, 
until my hearing was fully restored to me, and my healtn 
perfectly re-established. I have not taken any of the 
Syrup for several months past, and [ have no doubt that 


I am permanently cured of the infirmity with which I 
was for so many years afflicted. 


Yours, tfally, 
CYRUS 8. SARGENT. 


CHRONIC DISEASE OF THE BRAIN. 


Letter from Rev. Calvin Damon, Haverhili, Mass. 
Havers, Mass., July 19, 1869. 
Messrs. N. L. Clark & Co. 

Dear Srtns,—You may remember my acknowledgment, 
some three months since, of the reception of your ‘‘ Let- 
ter to Clergymen.” Such a personal application was I 
enabled, nay, thankfully compelled to make of it, that it 
seemed a private rather than a public letter, and so to 
claim the acknowledgment it received Unrolling before 


me the map of my experience through ten long years of 
suffering, it presented my disease, to a large extent, in a 
new but unmistakably true light, and enabled me to trace 
the entire line of its workings, in the relation of cause 
and effect, from its incipient state to the latest stage of 
its progress. I have no words to express the comfort 
your ‘* Letter” gave me, and the confidence its accom- 
panying testimonials inspired. So great and so protract- 
ed had been my suffering that ey “* Letter’ would 
have proved a comforter, by shedding the light which it 
did on the nature of my disease, even though it had been 


denied the companionship of hope. It is some relief to 
know the cause of our suffering. 

Some twelve years ago, I began to experience great in- 
convevience, and at times severe suffering, from a deter- 
mination of blood to the head. This steadily increased 
upon me for years, till my physician pronounced my case 
a@ strong tendency to gesti of the brain; subse- 
quently the case was described as a ‘“‘ chronic inflammation 
of the brain.” I had no thought of any serious trouble 
with my digestive organs, or of any marked sympathy in 
my case between them and the brain, unti, your ‘‘ Let- 
ter” recalled such portions of my experience as served to 
convince me that here was one, if not the one great secret 
of my suffering. The severity of my brain trouble denied 
me a thought of suffering in any other direction. Donot 
ask me to describe the distress, nay, agony, which I ex- 
perienced through those long years, both by day and by. 
night, with only now and then a brief intergal of com-~ 
parative exemption. Description is baffled by it. 

From near the commencement of my brain disease, up 
to the date of the reception of your “* Letter,” I had not 
been able to pillow ey head on feathers for a single hour 
—could not tarry an instant in a low-posted apartment, 
and, through many hours of most summer nights, was 
compelled to remain out of doors, with uncovered head, 
by reason of the crushing at pheric pre . Tnabil- 
ity to sleep strengthened with my disease, until I would 
pass several consecutive nights with unclosed eyes, ac- 
companied by sight-seeings that were any thing but agree- 
able. Two years since, after a long and painful struggle, 
I was compelled to yield, soul and body, to my disease. 
I resigned my pastoral charge, and turned the key, as I 
then feared, forever on my study. My whole nervous 
system had become completely prostrated. I was soon 
compelled to shut myself out from society, to deny my- 
self the intercourse of my friends, and to forego the very 
shadow of excitement, in order to preserve the reason 
that seemed tottering on its throne. 

After reading your “ Letter,” I commenced taking the 
“ Peruvian Syrup,” and have persevered in its use to the 

resent time. I am not cured; but judge whether I have 

n helped, when I tell you that for two months I have 
had no distress in my head, I have not had one sleepless 
night, 1 have pillowed my head on feathers, I have n 
able to speak nearly every week in public, and not only 
am I able to mingle with my friends, but during the last 
fortnight I have visited the homes of nearly eighty fam- 
ilies of my acquaintance without serious inconvenience. 
Are you not satisfied with such a result’? It is a result 
for which I had never dared to hope. I almost feel to 
question my identity when I reflect upon the suffering I 
have so long experienced, and consider the entire exemp- 
tion from it which I now enjoy. I have said I was not 
cured. My nervous system is still weak, and although 
the distress has left my brain, I have not regained, in any 
a measure, the sight of which I was partially berett, 
nd the power of mental application. But I have strong 
hope of being made “every whit whole,” of being liter- 
ally furnished with an tron constitution. Ishall continue 
the use of your Syrup = — yet > come. 
Very truly and gratefully yours. 
CALVIN DAMON. 

P. 8.—I should have stated that for reven or eight 
years I have been afflicted, at intervals, with boils. Since 
using the Syrup I have had one large and painful one 
near the centre of the spine, and d it (as if i 
to improve their last chance) a cluster of smaller ones, all 
of which have now disappeared. Cc. D. 


Debility and Nervous Headache. 
Second letter from Rev. Calvin Damon, Haverhill, Mass. 
Haverait, Mass., Sept 22, 1859. 
Messrs. N. L. Clark & Co. 

Gentiemen.—I consider the effect of the Peruvian 
Syrup not more remarkable in my own case then in that 
of my wife. Several years since she began to experience 
occasional turns of what we at first regarded the com- 
mon sick-headache. These i d upon her both in 
severity and frequency. She followed the prescriptions 
of excellent physicians all to no purpose, and was finally 
assured by her medical attendant that her case was not 
such as commonly passes under the name of sick-head- 
ache, but a sickness resulting rather from weakness. She 
would have a premonition of her sickness in a dimness of 
sight, with floating specks before her eyes, followed soon 
by a severe pain in the head, and then nauseaand vomit- 
ing of the most distressing nature. These turns would 
last from twelve to twenty-four hours, and were very 
prostrating in their effects. For the last few years they 
were almost inevitably induced by over-exertion, or ex- 
citement from any cause, however slight, even such as 
were consequent upon making and receiving calls. 

Very soon after the Peruvian Syrup began to prove its 
adaptedness to my case, she was apprized by the usual 
harbinger, the eclipse of light, of an approaching sick 
turn. She resolved at once on a trial of the Syrup. It 
accomplished what no other medicine has had power to 
do. It stayed her sickness, and from that hour to this, 
numbering several months, in the course of which she 
has passed through a bundred experiences that would 
previously have induced her distressing sickness, she has 
not felt the slightest intimation of its approach. 

Very gratefully yours, 
CaLVIN DAMON. 


Liver Complaint and Amcnorrhea. 


Newton Conner, Aug. 7, 1859. 
To the proprietors of the Peruvian Syrup. 

I have for some time been intending to give you an ac- 
count of the almost miraculous cure effected by your in- 
valuable medicine, in the case of a young girl in my fam- 
ily. She bad suffered for more than two years from com- 
plaints Indicating a diseased state of the liver. The 
symptoms were indigestion and severe pain in the right 
side, which was much swollen, and hard to the touch, 
entire loss of appetite, constant headache, with great 
emaciation and debility. Her compiexion was sallow, ex- 
tremities cold, breath short, with a suppression of her 
courses for more than a year. She had applied to several 
respectable physicians but without obtaining any relief. 
It was my opinion, and that of every one who saw ber 
that she could not hve es I had pert of a bottle of 
Peruvian Syrup by me, which I gave her. In two days 
she showed signs of amendment, and by the time s' 
had taken that bottle and one other she was entirely 
cured! and is now a perfect picture of health, overflowing 


with gratitude to *‘ Peruvian Syrup,” and to those who 
te its circulati 
A. DORR. 


pr 


Very truly, yours, 
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